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Marshall Reports on the Army 


Because we believe General Marshall’s biennial report to the 
Secretary of War to be one of the most important documents of 
this war, ARMY TIMES is giving its readers an extra service by ° 
printing it in full in this issue. To do so, we have added four extra 


pages. We believe that every member of the U. S. Army will want 
to read every word oi this remarkable report. We heartily reeom- 
mend it to you. Cotmanding officers who wish to procure addi- 
i ‘vein, personnel are referred to notice on page 20. 
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A GI PULLMAN sleeping car is this new troop transport de- 
Signed with emphasis on comfort and efficiency. Twelve 
hundred of them are being built. The arrangement of berths 
is similar in principle to designs developed just before the 
wor which will be incorporated in one of the new type of 
cars Pullman expects to introduce on a wide scale after the 
war to make possible comfortable overnight travel in sleep- 
ing cars at reduced rates. The berths are three-tiered. 











New Troop Car Sleepers 
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‘Marshall to Head 
Allies in Europe, 


Reporter Claims 


WASHINGTON — Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, is slated for 
appointment as commander-in-chief 
of the Allied forces in the European 
theater and will direct any invasion 
from England, Constantine Brown, 
Washington Star reporter, stated 
this week. 

Brown, who ts said to be a favorite 
in War Department circles, quoted 
“highest” authority as the source of 
his statement. 

He added that General Marshall's 
successor as Chief of Staff has not 
been decided buf, since General 
MacArthur is indispensable in the 
Pacific area, the field seems to have 
been narrowed to Gen. Brehon Som- 
ervell, deputy chief of staff and head 
!of the Army Service Forces, and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander 
|of the Allied forces in the Medi- 
terranean. 


| sight 
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i Victory Is Certain 


War in Last Phase, 
Gen. Marshall Says 


WASHINGTON—“Victory is certain,” Gen. George C. Marshall 


this week told his boss. 


In an extraordinary document, a biennial report to the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff said that we are in the fifth and final 


phase of the war and that althou 
. . Victory is certain.” 
General Marshall's report is con 


and important documents of the war. 


numerous details of our war effor 
hush. 

Among other things it emphasizes 
that we are doing everything pos- 
sible to hasten victory “without un- 
due sacrifice of the lives of our men.” 
Commentators interpreted this to 
mean that we would make no in- 
vasions or advances unless we were 
certain of success. 

Among other important points of 
the report were: 

1. The Army is reaching the end 
of expansion and from now on will 
concentrate on quality rather than 
quantity training. 

2. Experience over the European 
Continent has demonstrated’ the 
soundness of the tactical doctrines 
(See MARSHALL, Page 20) 


Yanks Overseas May Buy 
Gifts Through Exchange 


WASHINGTON—Following a cus- 
toni established last year, the Army 
Exchange Service this year again 
will take orders from soldiers over- 
seas for Christmas presents and mail 
these presents to their families and 
friends at home, the War Depart- 
ment announced. 

A catalog of Christmas gift sug- 
gestions, prepared by the Exchange 
| Service, has been sent to overseas 
units, together with instructions. 

Exchange officers overseas also 
have been furnished order blanks 
which they are to furnish soldiers. 
Choosing the items from the catalog, 
the soldier will fill out the order 


Soldier-Written Songs 
In New Army Hit-Kit 


WASHINGTON — Soldier - written 
songs and parodies comprise the 
September-October issue of the Army 





i & 

Will M M Comf t Hit Kit. The songs are: “The KPs 
ve 1 ean ore or Are Scrubbing Away” (tune: “The 
= WASHINGTON—More comfort for tions on one side of the aisles, At|Caissons Go Rolling Along ), by 
traveling soldiers will be provided| night the backs of the seats are — S. py tg Ra Fie yp ae 
Sy the new troop cars recently or- raised to form the middle berths, ad con oa agg Eddi 
my ered by the Transportation Corps, the seat itself forming the lower a sm .~ % , hs. ain . Pann 
& preview of which was seen by offi- berth. he upper berths ad fixed aa ee. os Ww: = - ee Hs oN - . 
Clals this week : : and can be used at any time. Each | “Salute to the a fl tune I — 
| Desi med . colt uate fer tree} section is equipped with a rack for Dame Victory March”), by Pvt. Hy 

Serrying a sean ae tae em sdce | weapons. And each car has wash- Zaret, New York Music Roetion. 
of ae + oor te the fore. the rooms and drinking fountains. | rie Little Brow n Suit My Un le 
im Cars are triple-decked ont oock, will | The car seen this week was the Bought Me (original), by Pf ; Har- 
Sarry 30 men. In dagtione the triple- first of 300, all of which are to be in old tome, Fort Hamilton, N.+¢ Y.; 
Wide seats will be grouped in sec- tte vl cares months. The order | “He Was Sorry That He Did mt 
includes 300 kitchen cars. (tune: “John Brown's Body”), by 
4 i % Lieutenant White and Cpl. Gans; 











tish Drop Sam Brownes 


LONDON—The Sam Browne belt, 
Which has been a feature of the Brit- 
Bish army officer’s uniform for 70 
pyears, has been officially retired. It 
been announced that owing to | 
carcity of leathe 
longer be ava 









Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 


; 









the belt will 
table | 











“What Do You Do in the Infantry” 
(original), by Pvt. Frank Loesser; 
“Song of the Transportation Corps” 
(original), by Herman Hupfield, and 
“Garibaldi’s War Hymn” (Amer- 
ican version of the original “Gari- 
baldi’s War Hymn,”) by Capt. Harry 
Salter and Pvt. Hy Zaret. 











blank, giving the name and address 
of the person to receive the gift, and 


paying the exchange officer for it. 


The officer will forward the order to| 
ihe United States, where the Army | 


Exchange Service will purchase the 
gift, wrap it and mail it. The catalog 
lists the prices of items, practically 
all of which are under prevailing 
retail prices. 

The program will enable soldiers 


throughout the world, and especially | 


in remote areas where purchasing 
facilities are limited, 
gifts with relatives and friends back 
home. It is emphasized, however, 
that soldiers overseas desiring to 


|} avail themselves of the gift service 


must have their orders in by Oct. 15. 


For Shavetails 


WASHINGTON—A indi- 
cation of the growing dificulty for 


further 


officers to obtain promotions was 
to be found in the War Department’s 
orders increasing the service-in- 


grade requirement of second lieuten- 
ants to six months before they are 
eligible for promotion to first 
lieutenants. 

A summary of the orders follows: 

Second lieutenants must hereafter 
serve a minimum of six months in- 
stead of the former three months 
in grade before being eligible for 
promotion to first lieutenant. 


A summary of the orders follows: | 


Second lieutenants must hereafter 


| serve a minimum of six months in-| 
stead of the former three months in| 


| grade before being eligible for pro- 
'motion to first lieutenant. 


> 


to exchange | 





gh “the end is not yet clearly in 


sidered one of the most revealing 
For the first time it releases 
‘t which have been strictly hush- 





Capture of German 
Divisions In Italy 
Next Job, Says Ike 


WASHINGTON—An aill-out inva- 
sion of Italy is next, to capture the 
German divisions there, before taking 
any other “steppmg stones” such as 
Sardinia, Corsica and Crete. That's 
the word received in Washington 
Thursday from General Eisenhower 
at an advanced allied command post. 
The Gencral said: 

“We are playing in the big leagues. 
| You can’t hit a home run by bunt- 
|ing. You have to step up there and 
take your cut at the ball. 

“I don’t believe in fighting battles 
|}to chase someone out of somewhere. 
|Our object is to trap and smash the 


enemy. The time has come to hit 
the Germany where it hurts.” 
Secretary of War Stimson said 


Thursday that as many as 15 to 20 
German ¢@ivisions may be in Italy 
today. That’s more than there were 
Germans in Tunisia and Sicily. 

In Sicily the Germans avoided 
being trapped and got a good shame 
of their forces out but if Eisen- 
hower is successful in the invasion 


of Itaiy, the Germans will not get 
out without heavy losses. 
| The objectives also are to seize 


air fields within bombing range of 
all Germany. That would force di- 
version of German fighter and anti- 
aircratt strength now concentrated 
| around targets and along routes fol- 
|lowed by bombers flying from Eng- 
\land. That’s why the Germans are 
| expected to fight hard to keep north- 
ern Italy. 





‘Promotion Requirements 


Stiffened 


To become eligible for promotion 
to grades of major, captain, or first 
lieutenant, officers must have clear- 
ly demonstrated their qualifications 
for promotion by actual occupation 
of a position and performance of 
duties appropriate to the next higher 
grade for a period of at least three 
months. . 

The minimum-serviee requirement 


may be waived in case of second 
lieutenants, first lieutenants and 
captains who have clearly demon- 


strated by outstanding performance 
in actual combat their fitness for 
promotion. 

The new order, which is due to 
a levelling-off in the strength of 
the Army, parallels the restriction 
on promotions to grades of lieuten- 
ant colonel and colonel ordered by 
'the War Department in July. 
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SUBALTERN MARY CHURCHILL compares her 


Ey 


AT uniform 


with that of the WACs at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. She is shown 
; congratulating a WAC on receiving her sergeant's stripes, 
which are worn in England with the points down, in reverse 


of the American style. 


The WACs in the picture are wearing 


the OCS insignia of the Officer Candidate School, which they 
are attending at Fort Oglethorpe Third WAC Training Center. 


By John Fay 

CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The men 
of Post Quartermaster’s metal repair 
show avow that they have a better 
canteen straightener than the next 
guy. 

His competitive spirit aroused by 
an Army Times article which de- 
scribed how battered canteens are 
blown into shape by air pressure at 
Camp Edwards, Mass., Capt. Ear] D. 
Sherman demonstrated for Reveille 
reporters how the shop’s contrap- 
tion uses water pressure to return 





Physical Restrictions 
On Overseas Duty 


WASHINGTON—It is announced 
by the War Department that Army 
enlisted men who have any of the 
following defects will be considered 
as disqualified for overseas duty: 
Neuropsychiatric condition of any 
| kind, hernia, perforated eardrums, 
class one dental conditions, defects 
below the minimum standards for 
induction for limited military service 
as prescribed by MR 1-9. 

Men who have had certain tropi- 
cal diseases liable to serious ag- 
gravation upon reinfection will not 


Shelby Claims Better 
Canteen De-denter 





be sent to tropical areas. This does 
not include uncomplicated malaria. 


metal canteens which have been sat 
on to their former shape. 

The gadget works like this: 

Filled with water, the canteen is 
placed in a heavily reinforced die, 
just the shape a canteen should be. 
A hose is screwed to its neck and 
water pressure up to 500 pounds 
per square inch forced into it by a 
hand-operated pump. The canteen 
just naturally assumes its shape. 

In the opinion of Sam P. Jones, 
who worked out the details of the 
machine after Col. Joseph P. Sulli- 
van had given him the idea, the use 
of water is less dangerous than air. 

“Because air compresses, but wa- 
ter does not, there is no danger of 
an explosion and someone getting in- 
jured if the canteen splits under 
water pressure,” he explained. “Fur- 
thermore, under the extremely high 
pressure, there is no need of any | 
hammering.” } 

Workers were unable to estimate | 
the number of canteens returned to 
service by the machine, but said 
300 a day can be straightened with 
only two men operating the contriv- 
ance. 

The Quartermaster’s gadget repairs 
canteens from all over Mississippi 
and has even had some from as far 
away as Tennessee. 





USO Serves 20 Million 
In Service Every Month 


WASHINGTON—More than 
twenty million men and women in 
the armed services take advantage 


Hemisphere outside continental 
United States. 

More than 700,000 volunteers par- 
ticipated in the USO activities in 
May, the last month for which fig- 
ures are available. These men and 


women put in a total of more than 


of the operations of USO every/ three and a half million hours of 




































month, it was announced by Dr. | service. 

Lindsley. F. Kimball, United Service 

Organizations vice president. USO Pvt. Bill: “Your girl’s spoiled, 
operations are now located in 1,249/| isn’t she?” 

cities and towns, Dr. Kimball noted, Pvt. Joe: “No, it’s just the new 





with 72 others in the Western! perfume she’s using.” 















@ superiority of Fort Meigs Hotel is 
@ttested to by experienced travelers who 
oppreciate its beautiful, comfortable 
accommodations and reasonoble rates, 
Purple Cow Coffee Shop and Maritime 
Buffet serve the best food in Ohio. 


EDWARD SHERMAN, Monoger 
Be. Clolr between Madison & Jefferson 


TOLEDO 


ONE OF THE ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


————— 


WITH BATH 
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‘ Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 











Keeps Gun-Barrel Clean 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Gun-barrel 
cleaning, one of the bugaboos of sol- 
diering, has been reduced to a min- 
imum for U. S. troops armed with 
the new carbine. 

Development of a new type non- 
corrosive carbine cartridge that 
leaves no damaging deposit in the 
barrel when it is fired has been an- 
nounced by Thomas I. S. Boak, works 
manager of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, a division of 
Western Cartridge Company. 

In the past, the deposit left in the 





Butner Artists Win 
Prizes for Sketches 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Three sol- 
diers of the 602nd Engineer Camou- 
flage Battalion, stationed here at 
Camp Butner, under the command 
of Col. Sidney S. Eberle’s Second 
Army Special Troops, received prizes 
at the termination of an art exhibit 
held at Service Club No. 1. 

First prize, a professional oil 
painting set, was won by Sgt. 
Arthur Bockman with a charcoal 
sketch of a soldier’s face. Cpl. Her- 
man Davis won second prize, a 
pastel set, with a water color of a 
camouflaged dispersal area. Third 
prize was won by Set Walter Bat- 
terschall of Philadelphia with a pen- 
and-ink sketch, depicting a man 
cleaning his gun. Sergeant Batter- 
schall received a water color set. 
All prizes were donated by the 
battalion. 


Only 4% WAAC Officers 
Fail to Join WACs 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment announced that slightly more 
than 96 per cent of the officers of the 
Women’s Army Auiliary Corps were 
sworn in as officers in the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Army of the 
United States, 

This figure represents the losses 

































Sure they do, it you subscribe for them. The cost is only 
Two Dollars per year; One Dollar for six months. If you 
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| due to inability to pass the physical 
| examination, those not desiring to 
|}enter the Army and those who were 
| not recommended for commission- 
ing by the board which passed on all 
the applications. 





'Barkeley Commander 
'To Retire on Sept. 30 


| CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Col. 
Henry A. Finch, who has been com- 
mander of this post since April, 1942, 
will be retired under the Army’s age 


limit regulation and will return to| 


civil life on September 30. 

Colonel] Finch has had over 37 
years active service in the Army. He 
served in Cuba, in the Philippines, 
and also in Mexico with the Pershing 
| expedition. He was with the 3rd and 
38th divisions in France in the last 
| war. 


New Carbine Cartridge 


barrel of a rifie by the primer after 
the cartridge had been fired pro- 
duced rust and made frequent clean- 
ing necessary. Instead of leaving a 
rust-accelerating deposit, the new 
primer developed for the caliber .30 


carbine leaves a protective deposit 
in the bore, and thus relieves the 
soldier from constant cleaning. 

Mr. Boak pointed out, however, 
that in order to take care of depos- 
its due to elements other than the 
primer the carbine is equipped with 
a cleaning apparatus the use of 
which is required only once a day. 
The new cartridge is a caliber .30 
pistol type, the bullet of which has 
a muzzle velocity of 2,000 feet per 
| second. Its effective range is 300 
yards, which is four times that of 
a caliber 45 automatic pistol car- 
tridge. 
The smokeless powder which gives 
the carbine cartridge its special bal- 
lastic properties is ball powder made 
by a revolutionary new process by 
Western Cartridge Company of Al- 
ton, Ill, parent company of Win- 
chester. 
While both the carbine and the 
carbine cartridge were developed by 
the New Haven company, the car- 
tridge came first. Its non-corrosive 
primer is the same used in peace- 
time ammunition by the company. 
The bullet of the carbine cartridge 
is sheathed with “clad metal,” a cop- 
per-clad steel made by rolling a 
copper alloy on both sides of a hot 
sheet of special drawing steel. Pio- 
neer work on this type of clad- 
metal was undertaken by the New 
Haven plant, Mr. Boak said. 
American troops, Mr. Boak con- 
tinued, can thank the Ordnance 
Department of the United States 


Army for selecting the cartridge 
primer that reduces rifle cleaning 
for those who are armed with the 


.  — 


Senator Connally © 
Helps Dedicate 


Camp Fannin, Tex, 


CAMP FANNIN, Tex.—Addresteg 
by high-ranking military afd civiliay 
leaders, an opportunity to see the 
“Army in Action,” troops undergoing 
their daily training, and a spectacy. 
lar military review highlighted the 
events for Camp Fannin’s forma] 
dedication on Labor Day. 

The camp was dedicated by United 
States Senator Tom Connally and 
other outstanding dignitaries who 
appeared on the program, including 
Congressman Lindley Beckworth, 
Maj. Gen. Russell P. Hartle, com 
manding general of the IRTC at 
Camp Fannin; Lt. Col. Charles 
Brammell, camp commander, and 
Chaplains Fred A. McCaulley and 
Edgar J. Vansten. Musical back. 
ground for the Labor Day program 
was furnished by the IRTC band, 
“The Army in Action,” a series of 
outstanding demonstrations by the 
trainees, included hand-to-hand com. 
bat, bayonet drills, the running of 
a portable obstacle course and a 
“mock” battle between entrenched 
infantry and mechanized equipment, 
The 14th and 16th IRTC Regiments 
paraded in the first public military. 
review in this area, 

The huge warehouses, bakery, 
laundry, dry cleaning plant, signal 
installations, and recreational facili. 
ties, all under the supervision of 
the Army Service Forces, were open 
for inspection, and special guides, 
versed in the rudiments of their 
special assignment, were posted to 
give information on the various in 
stallations. The IRTC held “Open 
House” in several of its areas show- 
ing the public how the trainees live, 
and how they are cared for in this 
large new training center. 


Canadian Officers Are 
Guests of 5th Armored 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—The 5th 
Armored Division was host to 12 
Canadian officers from the Royal 
Military Col.cge, Kingston, Ont., at 
Pine Camp. [lhe visitors were ine 
structors and students of a Canadian 
War Staff Class now in session at 
the school. 

Tours of the post and several 
ranges in operation on the reserva 
tion were conducted for the Ca 
nadians. Units entertained the visi 
tors at their officer messes and clubs 
during their stay. In kilts and other 
uniforms, the Canadians were @ 
colorful addition to the weekly 
Saturday night dance at the Post 
Officers’ Club. 








MORE THAN 55,000 radio sets 
have been built and torn down again 
by students in the radio fundamen- 
tals branch of the Army Air Forces 
Training Command at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., since the organization of the 
school. 


USEA 


If you suffer discomfon 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land—«y 


Mothersills. 


Used for over a third of a century as 8 
valuable aid in poe and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Acdruggists. 











new Winchester carbine. 
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THEY FLEW 1200 miles to spend an evening wit 


e% 


h members of Maj. Gen. P. W. Clarkson's 87th 


'\Division—and maybe you think their efforts weren't appreciated. Here the cast of a USO 
show, comprised of some of the biggest acts in the entertainment world, is photographed in 
a moment of relaxation with some of the “men of the Acorn” in a service club in the Division 


area at Camp McCain, Miss. 


From Eddie Cantor’s radio show came Block and Sully (at the 


piano and the girl in the middle)—from “Hellzapoppin” came the Sterner sisters—from top- 
notch stage shows came Covert and Reed—and from New York's clubs came Ruth Hughes 
Aarons (seated on the couch), a singing lovely—and who, by added accomplishment, holds 
the women’s world championship table tennis title. 


Coneert and Radio Stars Christen 
New Outdoor Theatre at McCain 


CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Camp Mc- , 
Cain’s new mammoth outdoor the- | 
ater was christened here this week 
by the personal appearance of Con- 
rad Thibault, one of America’s top- | 
notch concert and radio singers—as | 
Maj. Gen. P. W. Clarkson’s 87th Di- 
vision took part in the gréatest night 








of entertainment since the camp was | 


built. 

Five thousand cheering soidiers 
and friends, applauded a ga'axy of 
stars who flew 1200 miles to make 
an ordinary evening in the life of 
the Acorn Division a night to long 
remember. The list of stars was like 





AAF Redistribution Center 
Seen as Model for Post-War 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—What may | 
be a forerunner of the method to| 
be used by the Army in discharging | 
soldiers after victory is seen in the 
new personnel redistribution center 
set up here. 

The center Is used by the Air 
Forces in re-assigning airmen re- 
turning from combat. It is one of 
three to be formed by the AAF. 
Others for all servicemen are said 
to be contemplated. 

Col. Luther L, Hill, commandant | 


of the station, pointed out that “the 
tet-up is directly in line with the 
_— recently suggested by Presi- 
ent Roosevelt when he made it 
and scientifically returned to civilian 





Signal Corps Historian 


Arrives at Monmouth 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—The 
Bignal Corps Historical Section, 
tablished by directives by General 
rehon Somervell and the Chief 
Signal Officer, and responsible for 
rding the history of the Signal 
rps in World War II, made its 
debut at Fort Monmouth this week 
th the arrival of Lt. Frederick 
instein, who is writing the his- 
tory of training at Fort Monmouth 
from 1939 until the present. 

Since Fort Monmouth is the home 
ef the Signal Corps it is natural that 
the first of the historical projects 

ould deal with vital post ac- 

vities. 





Army Wants Clothing 
Of Discharged Men 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
Ment wants the Army clothing of 
scharged men, if they themselves | 
not want it. 
Col. Robert F. Cater, executive | 
cer, subsisience branch of the | 
MG, announced last week that if | 
@ach honorably discharged man does | 
Rot want to keep his Army clothing 
he may return it voluntarily, either | 
person, or by shipping it at Gov- | 
@rmment expense via railway ex- | 
Dress. 








Hulenites Compete | 


In Cartoon Contest 
CAMP HULEN, Tex.—A cartoon 
@ontest, open to everyone in the! 
DP, officers, EMs and civilians, 
the theme, “The War Is Not Over | 
et—Not by a Long Shot,” was an-| 
gennced by the special service sec- 
nm here last week. 
A $10 war stamp will be awarded 
winning cartoon, $5 for the run- 
Pp, and $1 for each drawing the 
es deem acceptable, 


clear that soldiers will be carefully 
life.” 

Its purpose is to re-evaluate and 
re-assign men. It could be converted 
to determining just what civilian 
niche discharged soldiers would best 
fit into following the war. 

Another feature of the center is 
its use of 10 of Miami Beach’s most 
fashionable hotels as a playground 
where soldiers coming back from 
overseas may swim, play golf, and 
“be made to want to live again.” 





Camp Adair, Ore. 
Dedicated to Hero 


CAMP ADAIR, Ore.—A formal re- 
treat and review on Sept. 4 was part 
of a celebration dedicating the camp 
and paying homage to Lt. Henry 
Rodney Adair, for whom it was 
named. . 

Lieutenant Adair was killed in 
the battle of Carrizal in Mexico, in 
1916, after he had killed at least 
15 of the enemy with his revolver. 
His dying words, “Go on, sergeant!” 
rank with those of other military 
heroes. 

A feature of the dedication was 
the presentation for permanent ex- 
hibition at the post, of Lieutenant 
Adair’s sabre, spurs, revolver, cam- 
paign hat and Bible. 





Jolson Troupe in Africa 

NEW YORK—Al Jolson has ar- 
rived in North Africa to entertain 
American troops under the auspices 
of USO-Camp Shows. Harry Akst, 
the composer of “Dinah” and other 
song hits, ig traveling with Jolson 
as piano accompanist. “This is the 
fourth overseas tour Jolson has made 
for USO-Camp Shows. 
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a “Who’s Who” of the entertainment 
world. 
Fills Requests 

Thibault sang a program of old 
favorites and finished with requests. 
Francis Gayer, singing lovely. who 
has made many trips to battle zones, 
appeared with Mr. Thibault. He was 
accompanied by Allison Newbray, 
well-known New York pianist. 


| 
A second distinctive feature of the 


night’s gala show was the appear- 
ance of a troupe of stage and radio 
favorites headed by the comedy 
team, Block and Sully, recently on 
Eddie Cantor’s radio show. 


The appearance of Ruth Hughes 
Aarons, singing star, who as an 
added accomplishment holds the 
women’s world championship table 
tennis title, was a high spot of the 
evening. Before leaving the camp 
she played exhibition matches with 
a number of soldiers. 


Orchestra on Hand 


From the New York show “Hellza- 
poppin” came the Sterner sisters to 
dance their way into the hearts of 
the men. The remainder of the show 
included Sammy Walsh, wise-crack- 
ing New York night club M. C,, 
Covert and Reed, comedy song team, 
and Dave Kenner, pianist. Fine 
tribute by the entire cast was paid 
to Sgt. Ernest Harzy and his 87th 
Division Orchestra from the 346th 
Infantry Regiment, who provided the 
musical score. 

The show was brought to the 87th 
Division through the special efforts 
of Capt. Eli J. Paris, division Special 
Service officer. The majority of 
those who appeared are awaiting 
overseas assignment, according to 
George Oberland, booking manager 
for the USO. 


CAMP POLK, La.—For war pris- 
oners to work in many of the quar- 
termaster jobs formerly held by ci- 
vilians is not contrary to the terms 
of the Geneva Conference, 
been decided, and Axis prisoners of 
war interned here are now taking 





e ° 

Snowjobbing 

FORT f maton Mass.—“Snow 
jobbing” is the newest strictly GI 
term, to go with “dogface,” “gold- 
brick” and others. “Snow jobbing” 
is getting off a smooth line, like 
talking yourself out of a hole, or 
managing to pull five bucks from a 
buddy, or talking the sergeant out 
of a term of KP duty. If you've 
made the five buck loan, after be- 
ing told what a great guy you are, 
then you’ve been “snow jobbed.” 





over all departments of the post 
quartermaster laundry. 


In the laundry, civilian super- 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — The 
hobby room at the Station Hospital’s 
American Red Cross unit here is 
one of the answers to the question: 
How do hospitalized soldiers occupy 
themselves? 





Long, enjoyable hours are spent 
in this creative room as the con- 
| valescents model sombrero - shaped 


ous = 
p Swift Legal 


‘Cam 
Aid Radio Show 


7 > 
Wins Praise 

CAMP SWIFT, Tex.A Camp 
Swift radio program, only one of 
the sort in the country, has won 
commendation and probably will be 
| duplicated throughout the Eighth 
' Service Command, according to let- 
| ters received by the post public re- 
lations office and the legal assistance 
| officer. - 

The program, originated and pre- 
sented by the post public relations 
| office, presents the legal assistance 
officer, Capt. Claude H. Latson, 
| weekly in a radio discussion of legal 
aid problems of soldiers. 
gram is designed both for military 
and civilian listeners and is pre- 
sented with a view to informing 
families of soldiers regarding their 
legal rights. « 

Typical questions, selected from 
the hundreds propounded to the le- 
gal assistance officer, are used on 
each program. 

Col. Julien C. Hyer, judge advocate 
general of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand, has complimented Captain 
Latson and plans to counsel J. A.’s 
throughout the service command to 
do likewise. 


Get Good Conduct Ribbons 
CAMP COOKE, Calif—Good con- 
duct ribbons were awarded to 161 
enlisted men in the SCU Quarter- 
master detachment by Capt. Frank 








Saalman, detachment commander. 


it has | 


The pro- | 


PW’s Go to Work in QM 
Laundry; Repair Shoes 


also begun work in the shoe repair 
section and it is+planned to use 
them in other quartermaster fune- 
tions shortly. 

Col. John B. Fickes, camp quarter- 
master, noted that the speed with 
which the prisoners adapt them- 
selves to the various types of work 
is gratifying. 

The prisoners are paid at tHe rate 
of 80 cents per day, as called for by 
the Geneva regulations. Part of this 
is given in post exchange checks, 
and the remainder is banked for 
their credit till the end of the war. 

Prisoners: are also being used in 
the Camp Carson, Colo., laundry, 
operating many of the automatic ma- 
chines. Here they seem to like the 
work and often express the wish to 
spend more time at work rather than 
going back to the internment camp. 
Any man who tries to “goldbrick” 
is replaced by another priosner, and 
| loses his pay. The day shift works 
from 7:30 to 11:20 and from 1 to 4:30. 
| The night shift comes on at five and 








ash trays, produce miniature bomb- 
“ers and jeeps, design handsome 
maps, or-turn their hands to one of 
a hundred other hobby arts. A 
Camp Roberts trainee, making a 
string of beads out of dyed maca- 
roni, may be sharing a work-bench 
with a soldier who is reproducing a 
tank that was the target of his Molo- 
tov cocktail in Tunisia. At another 
| bench, a soldier may hold up his 
| finished model plane, saying, “Well, 
| felows, this is what the Zeros over 
Guadalcanal looked like—before we 
| got on their tail.” 

Director of this hobby hive is 
Miss Katherine Smith, ARC recrea- 
tion worker, who, besides supervis- 
ling the work shop, makes a daily 
|tour of the wards. To those who 
| cannot yet come to the hobby room, 
|Miss Smith carries the art objects 
lin their various stages of creation. 
|When one is completed, she mails it 
| for the hobbyist to his sweetheart 
or family, and is ready to_ suggest 
another time-engaging article—per- 
|haps a picture-frame, some pot 
holders or an ornamental rug. 








|Gobs to Don Gray Work Dress 

WASHINGTON —Gray working 
uniforms for naval enlisted men 
| aboard ship are to take the piace of 
the present white uniforms, it was 
announced last week. Blue dun- 
garees will continue to be worn for 
work on ship or ashore, but the 
gray working uniforms, the Navy an- 
nounced, are expected to ease the 
wear on dungarees and hence re- 
duce replacements. It will be some 
time, however, before the gray unl- 
forms will be issued, 
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Patrol, a veteran of 
six years’ flying—a 
‘Camel smoker for 
five years. 


ITS CAMELS 
FOR ME — THEY 
HAVE A RICH, FULL 
FLAVOR AND AN 
EXTRA MILDNESS 
THATS SO EASY 
ON MY THROAT, 


- where cigarettes are judged 


The “?-ZONE“—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
for cigarettes, Only your taste and throat can decide 
which cigarette tastes best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. Based on the experience of millions of smok- 
ers, we believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “Ti” 
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One Down and Two to Go! 


No greater tribute can be paid the inventive genius of American 
industry, the organizational ability of the Army officers and the 


courage of American soldiers than that paid by Gen. George C. 


Marshall, Chief of Staff, in his biennial report. 

It is with a feeling of almost disbelief that one reads in his 
report that immediately after Dunkirk in 1940, the British Isles 
were virtually defenseless. In equipping the shattered British 
army our supplies were depleted to the point that an army of only 


1,800,000 men could be supplied with equipment left over from | 


World War I. 

The ill-prepared, ill-equipped Allied Nations were steadily 
pushed back by the stronger Axis forces. Only the air arms could 
take offensive action, and that on a minor scale. 

General Marshall’s tough, factual report points to the many 
weaknesses of the United Nations in those early days. It points 
with pride to the many accomplishments the Allies were achieving 
in those dark, trying days when the Axis powers rushed almost 
unopposed to countless victories. 

In the face of this onslaught the United Nations prepared not 
for defense but offense. Every piece of equipment, every phase of 
the vast training programs was designed to serve for defensive 
purposes if need be, but with attack the primary objective. 

Through four phases this nation has passed, according to 
General Marshall. It is now entering the fifth. The first three 
phases were concerned with our Allies and the national uncertainty 
in this nation and were brought to a conclusion by the Japanese 
attacks December 7, 1941. 

The fourth phase covered the complete mobilization of the 
power of the United States and its coordination with that of the 
Allies. Approximately eight months were required by this country 
to accumulate the munitions, train the initial forces, and then to 
transport them to theatres of operations where they can be employed 
in offensive action against the enemy. 

The fifth phase, in which we are now engaged, is the most 
important to this nation. It will terminate with the “unconditional 
surrender’ of the Axis powers. It “involves the launching of 
Allied military power against our enemies-in a series ef constantly 
increasing offensive blows until they are beaten into complete 
submission.” 

The fifth phase is your responsibility, soldier. Your command- 
ing officer, General Marshall, and his staff have trained you and 
supplied you with the finest equipment and leadership. The military 
leaders and the armed forces of the Allied powers carried you 
through the first three phases of the war. You and your comrades- 
at-arms played a great part in the fourth phase. But it is you, 
soldier, and you alone who will carry this nation through the fifth 
phase and on to final victory. Italy has fallen. It’s one down and 
two to go. 


Chance to 








Get Even 

















| Beating the MPs 


NORTH AFRICA—“When we want 
| to sight-see in a restricted hot-spot 
| area,” says one American soldier, 
| “we dress up like the native women, 
| with veils over our faces. Because 
the MPs don’t dare to peek, even if 
they are suspicious, they are going 
nuts.” 





| 
A Bad Show, But— 

| ALGIERS—Yanks from Maine and 
| Arizona and Tommies from Sussex 
}and Northumberland jostle Arabs 
|from nowhere for the privilege of 
| paying up to 50 francs to get into 





Carson Private Takes Wife by Phone 


CAMP CARSON, Col.—In Camp 
Carson's first telephone wedding, 
Pvt. Tomas Ballestero-Morrell took 
Senorita Anna Mercedes Mattei de 
Jesus of Ponce, Puerto Rico, as his 
awful wedded wife’ at 3:30 o'clock 


on Friday afternoon. 

The ceremony was arranged by 
Camp Carson’s Legal Assistance Of- 
ficer, Lt. Aaron A Caghan, and Lt. 
Donald N. Herr, special service of- 
ficer. A telephone was installed in 
Chapel No. 1_and a public address 
system was connected to the phone 
so all involved could hear the whole 
conversation. In Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
the Senorita was at the telephone 
exchange where she and her party 





Ellis’ ‘By the Numbers’ 
May Make Road Tour 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—“By the Num- 


bers,” the first Camp Ellis all musi- 
cal show, which was presented here 
last week, was so successful that 
calls are being made for its showing 
to civilian audiences in towns adja- 
cent to the camp. 

Stars of the show were Cpl. Bob 
Robertson, former Cotton Club 
singer, Cpl. Bill Sherman, formerly 
with Abe Lyman and Henry Busse, 
and Pvt. Bob Archer, of radio fame. 
The show was produced by the 
Camp Special Service Office, directed 
by Major McCaw, and the 27th Spe- 
cial Service Company, commanded 
by Capt. L. M. Kilgore. 


Red Cross Thanks Frisco 
POE for Blood Donations 


FORT MASON, Calif—The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, through its San Fran- 
cisco chapter, recently presented to 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Gilbreath and 
the San Francisco Port of Embarka- 
tion a special certificate of apprecia- 
tion for the record of 8500 donations 
of blood by port personnel to the 
Red Crss plasma pool within a one- 
year period. 

Mrs. Gardner Dailey, regional di- 
rector of the Red Cross blood bank, 
said at the public ceremony that 
the record of the port, which Gen- 
eral Gilbreath commands, was the 
| st of any single organization with- 
in the knowledge of Red Cross 
oiticjais, 








took part in a similar ceremony. 


Spanish convention was the cause 
for this marriage. It seems that 
custom in Puerto Rico forbids the 
Senorita to travel alone as long as 
she is single and this is the only 
means the Carson soldier has to get 
her to this country so they can be 
married in the church of their belief. 


PVT. TOMAS BALLES 
Anna Mercedes Mattei de Jesus of Ponce, Puerto Rico, were 
married, only the bride was over 3900 miles away. The wed- 


ding was made possible by 


Mrs. Ballestero-Morrell intends to 
head for this country as s00n as 
possible, 

Present at this ceremony were Lt. 
Aaron Caghan, who also acted as a 
witness for Private Ballestero-Mor- 
rell,Pvt. Olymipio Marzenti, another 
witness, Judge James W. Barron, 
who married the couple, and other 
interested persons. 

After the ceremony was over, 
Private and Mrs. Ballesteros talked 
the whole situation over with no one 
listening but the censor. The Pri- 
vate reported after his private tele- 
|phone conversation with Mrs. Bal- 
lesteros - Morrell that she was very 
happy and couldn’t wait until she 
was able to get to this country. 
When asked how he felt now that 
he was a married man, Private 


| 








Ballesteros-Morrell said, “Lonely”. 





ts 


OS of Camp Carson and Senorita 


teleshone. Left to right, Pic. 


Olymipio Marzenti, Pvt. Tomas Ba’’esteros-Morrell, Lt. Aaron 
RB. Caghan, Carson's legal assis\ance officer, and Judge 
James W. Barron, who married the souple. 





—Signal Corps Photo 


Life at the Front 


Reports on Fighting Men 
From All Over the World 











the casino music hall here. The ca- 
sino is very much like the Palace 
at home, or the old Audabon Theatre 
at 165th and Broadway, New York. 
The show? Vaudeville—a snake- 
charmer, musical saws and a magi- 
cian, with occasionally an American 
doughboy dancer, or a British Tom- 
my doing a singing act. The show 
is incredibly bad. But the audience 
seems to like it. Anyway, the place 
is crammed for every performance. 


Home Reminder 


JERUSALEM—A large portrait of 
George Washington hangs in the en- 
trance of an American station hos- 
pita] at the United States Levant 
Service Command Depot, somewhere 
in Palestine, where casualties—para- 
chutists injured while landing in Sic- 
ily, airmen wounded over Ploesti—are 
being treated by eminent American 
physicians, who have given up lucra- 
tive practices at home to look after 
United States soldiers. Barrack-like 
structures along the contour of a 
hill, plain buildings of cement blocks 
with corrugated tin roofs, house 
modern equipment equal to that of 
any up-to-date hospital in America. 


Transformation 

SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 
—What was six months ago a battle- 
field here is now in operation as thé 
Dobodura Turf Club, with American 
and Australian soldiers wagering as 
high as $10,000 a day on their favor- 
ites. The horses are British — fine 
ponies the Japs captured in Malaya 
and brought to New Guinea, only to 
lose them again. The sulkies are 
made with wheels from Jap bicycles 
captured at Buna, with seats from 
wrecked planes. For the intial meet- 
ing six bookie booths were in opera- 
tion. Eventually there will be a 
grandstand, and track and field 
events for American and Australians 
between the races. 


Love Everywhere 

ALGIERS—Josephine Baker, the 
Philadelphia girl who sky-rocketed to 
fame and fortune during the last 
war as France's leading entertainer, 
has been singing and dancing for 
American and French soldiers in this 
area ever since she had to leave 
France. She sings in both French 
and English, but has one specially 
popular song “J’aime Vous Beau- 
coup,” “I Love You Truly,” which 
describes a GI's difficulty in making 
love to a French gril. 


. 

Afternoon Siesta 

SOMEWHERE IN NORTH 
AFRICA—One Infantry outfit here 
has gone native to the extent of 
knocking off for a siesta during the 
hottest period of the afternoon, 
snoozing beneath the shade of a 
nearby olive grove. They make up 
for the lost time by reveilling at 
4:30 and working on till 6:30, 


:| went 
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Prayer 

Gentlemen: 
Please put this in ARMY TIME§ 

for me: 
Each morning and each night 4 

soldier breathes a prayer. 

Dear Lord, my home and family, ] 
place them in your care. 

They are my earthly treasure, some 
thing that is dear. 

I hope to be back with them before 
another year. 

Protect my precious Mother ang 
Bless my Dear Old Dad. 

They are the dearest parents a so}. 
dier ever had. 

May they never have our sorrow, 
our headaches and our pain. 

Least and last, Dear Lord, let not 
this conflict be fought in vain. 

Pfc. Elijak A. Yelton, 
Somewhere in Iceland, 





Overcharged 
Gentlemen: 

Recently I visited my husband at 
Camp Pilot Knob, Calif., and I stay. 
ed a month in a hotel in Yuma, 
Ariz. 10 miles from the camp and 
just across the state border. I had 
to pay $3.06 a night for one room 
in a hotel. All together it cost me 
for those 32 days $100.98. Twice we 
seven days without clean 
linens on the bed and when we 
spoke to the housekeeper about it 
she didn’t like it. 

I weuld certainly like to see some 
action taken against these people 
It doesn’t seem fair that our boys 
have to give up so much willingly, 
while these people sit back and 
take advantage by overcharging ev 
eryone and making money. I hava 
a receipt for the room, and would 
like to help the Rent Control Board 
fight this sort of thing. 

Mrs. William Harkness 
San Francisco, Calif. 








] 
| Gentlemen: 
pre your editorial spoke particu 
larly of overcharges by hotels, of 
|which fortunately, I’ve not been a 
victim. However, I’ve seen many 
| small stores in the maneuver area 
| charging vidiculous prices for more 
or less standard articles and foods, 
A seemingly simple expedient oc 
curred to me, though it might have 
economic repercussions . from . “big 
business’ in the case of hotels. Why 
can’t the Army simply declare “off 
limits” those places, regardless of 
business, overcharging servicemen? 

Pfe. Walter S. Beinheimer 

83rd Div. Rear Echelon 

c/c P.M. Nashville, Tenn. 


Cooks School Conducts 
Contest for GI Recipes 


FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz.—A com 
test for new and unusual recipes, 
conducted by the Ninth Service Com 
mand School for Bakers and Cooks, 
is stirring up considerabble interest 
here. 

Recipes entered must utilize one 
or more of the following items: 
Eggplant, carrots, squash, caulk 
flower, turnips, celery, pork, lamb, 
dry cereal and greens in general. 
They must provide sufficient food 
for 100 men. Each recipe must give 
the name of food ingredients, quan 
tity, temperature and how it should 
be cooked. Contestants are urged 
to send in three or four recipes. 

From the recipes received three 
will be chosen as recipes of the 
week, The three winners will each 
be given a two-day pass and thelr 
recipes will be published in The But 
falo, camp paper. 


NCCS Shopping Bureau 
Flooded with Requests 


NEW YORK—Shopping by proxy 
by men in the armed services hai 
become so popular that the recently 
organized shopping bureau of thé 
National Community Center here hai 
had to be enlarged. 

The bureau was formed as a re 
sult of scattered requests from mes 
in this country and abroad. Mis 
Regina O. Sherwood, assistant & 
rector, said that phone and writtea 
requests for the purchase of a VW 
riety of goods had flooded the br 
reau. The shoppers have bought 
musical instruments, wrist watches 
clothing, photographic equip ment 
and many gifts for the sweethear 
of soldiers. 











Canteen Cups Hold 


More, They Learn 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—Soldier 
here may soon make it a regulaf 
practice to bring their canteen cups 
along when buying beer at the 
Canteen cups hold more than pape 
cups, they found out during a tem 
porary shortage of paper cups. 

Now PX officials say they ma 
encourage GI's to use canteen 
all the time to save on paper 
No one here is complaining. 
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Dolly Takes Grunt 
Out of Tire Job 


LOUISIANA heat 
made T/Sgt. C. 
M. Ritchie of 8th 
armored divi- 
sion’s 88th ar- 
mored reconnais- 
sance battalion 
maintenance 
shop invent this 
one. It's a dolly 
with which one 
man can remove 
these 125-pound 
scout car wheels 
instead of the job 
taking two or 
three. Sergeant 
Ritchie got the 
materials from 
the division scrap 
pile. He demon- 
strates how it's 
used. 


—8th Armored 
Division Phote 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La— 
T/Sgt. Charles M. Ritchie, described 
by his buddies in the 8th Armored 
Division’s 88th Armored Reconnais- 
sance Battalion maintenance shop as 
the guy who can look at a scrap 
pile, raked out a dozen assorted parts 
and come up with an M-4% tank, 
has done it again. 

This time Sergeant Ritchie invent- 
ed a dolly with which one man can 
remove a 125-pound combat scout car 
wheel easily and without too much 
‘effort. The job usually requires éhree 
men grunting and groaning. 

Simple Device 

The dolly is a simple device, It 
looks like a scoop mounted on 
wheels. The handle, which serves as 
a lever with the wheels as a ful- 
crum, is demountable and the whole 
contraption folds up for easy trans- 


Pix of Yank Dead 
To Be Released 


WASHINGTON—Americans at 
home are to get a more réalistic pic- 
ture of war, following a shift of pol- 
icy made at a White House confer- 
ence with leaders of the armed serv- 
ices and Elmer Davis, OWI director, 
last week. 


Mr. Davis had protested to the 
President against the scarcity of in- 
formation coming from the military, 
and claimed that too many people 
felt that the war was a sort of “arm- 
chair” campaign, In which only the 
enemy suffered casualties. 

Until now there have been no pic- 
tures in news reels of Americans 
killed in action and few of wounded 
men, as a result a feeling of com- 
Placency is said to have developed. 


WACs on Switchboards 


At Quebec Conference 


WASHINGTON — When President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met for the Quebec con- 
ference, all telephonic operations 
Were handied by members of the 
Women’s Army Corps, the War De- 
Partment announced this week. 

For the excellent way in which the 
WACs handled about 4,000 telephone 
calls a day, working with a telephone 
directory of 600 American Canadian, 
English and other nates, Maj. Gen. 

try C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer, 
Wrote each of them a letter of com- 
mendation. 

Guarded by Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police and United States Army 
Military Police, the WACs worked In 
eight-hour shifts at the switchboard, 
Where messages of world-wide im- 
Portance from the highest military 
and diplomatic headquarters crossed 
the wires. 











Wins Best Soldier Title 

FORT HUACHUCA, Ariz. Sgt. 
Joseph W. Johnson, Company D, 
%5th Infantry, 92nd Infantry Divi- 
sion, won the title of best soldier In 
the 365th Infantry this week, in open 
tompetition against the men of his 
Tegiment. The competition was based 
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portation. Despite its sturdiness, the 
dolly weighs only about 25 pounds. 


Sergant Ritchie made the device in 
about an hour of his spare time after 
| thinking out the design for several 
weeks. He said he got tired of sweat- 
ing over heavy truck tires and de- 
cided there must bean easier way. 
So the dolly wouldn’t get lost, he 
painted it a bright red. 


| The materials for the dolly all 
| came from the division’s scrap pile. 
The wheels originally were bearings 
ina discarded M-4 tank transmission. 
The scoop was a short length of 
I-beam. The axle was a bit of cold 
rolled steel. The handle and lever 
were lengths of pipe. 
Other Inventions 

The sergeant and his colleague in 
inventing, T/4 Bernie Biederman, 
the shop’s welder, are responsible for 
a number of time savers around 88th 
maintenance shop. Sergeant Bieder- 
man made himself a cart for drag- 


two discarded motorcycle wheels. 
Their big job was a motorcycle 
ambulance which the battalion was 
forced to leave at Fort Knox, Ky. 
Two peep wheels and pipe framing 
were employed in _ building the 
trailer for hauling wounded motor- 
cycles. It had a capacity of three. 
They make their contrivances dur- 
ing their spare time. Sergeant 
Ritchie thinks he has a wonder in 
his wheel dolly and offers it to other 
maintenance sections. When the mod- 
est sergeant thinks highly of a new 
device he expresses his praise: 
“We like it around here.” 


Free Ride 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cpl. Albert 
J. Di Santo, on furlough from his 
camp at Lakeland, Fla., wangled a 
free plane ride from here to Flor- 
ida this week. He volunteered to 
hold a baby, one of an officer's 
twins, on his knee for the 12-hour 
trip. 

Mrs. Perle Witty, wife of a ma- 
jor stationed at Orlando, Fia., had 
to buy two tickets for the trip to 
see her husband, since the airline 
figured she could hold only one 
baby on her lap. Di Santo said he 
was qualified for the job because 
he was an uncle. The flight al- 
lowed him two extra days in Cleve- 
land on his furlough. 


PRO Eliminates Staples 








Maj. Gen. 


| William L. Mitchell, Deputy Chief of | 


ging around his welding tanks, using | 





In Metal Saving Plan 

CAMP SWIFT, ‘Tex.—A _ simple} 
method for fastening clippings to/| 
check sheets has been devised by one | 
of the officers In the public relations | 
office here, where the use of wire| 
clippings is forbidden In the cam- 
paign to save metal 

By the new method the clipping | 
{s neither pasted nor clipped to the 
check sheet. When check sheet 
forms are being mimeographed lines | 
two inches long and a quarter-inch 
apart are ruled on the stencil, the 








|lines being placed where the clip- 
ping is desired to be placed. A 
razor blade cuts along the lines, | 


8n general knowledge, display of full-| leaving a band a quarter inch wide.|ing problems, cannoneers drill and 
equipment and ability to roll|The clipping Is slipped under this 


band and Is held securely. 


|} in all forms of training during bat- 





MeNair Pins | 
DSC on Former 
Ist Arm’d CG 


WASHINGTON — Presentation oi 
the Distinguished Service Cross to 
Orlando Ward for “ex- | 


| . Py @ * ’ 
traordinary heroism in action” on a/| 


Tunisian battlefront was made this| 
week by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, | 
Commanding General of the Army 
Ground Forces, in a ceremony at 


Ground Forces Headquarters in 
Washington. 
Present at the ceremony were 


Brig. Gen. Jesmond D. Balmer, Field 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Brig. Gen. James G. Christiansen, | 
Chief of Staff of the Army Ground 
Forces; Brig. Gen. William F. Dean, 
Ground Requirements Section; Brig. 
Gen. Clyde L. Hyssong, Ground G-1 
Section; Brig. Gen. John M. Lentz, 
Ground G-3 Section; Brig. Gen. Ro- | 
land P. Shugg, Armored Command; 
Brig. Gen. William G. Walker, 
Ground G4 Section; Col. Giles R. 
Carpenter, Ground G-2 Section; Col. 





Staff of the Army Ground Forces, | 
and Lt. Col. Louis W. Truman, Sec- 


|retary of the General Staff, Army | 


Ground Forces. 

Award of the decoration to Gen- 
eral Ward was made in General Or- 
ders issued by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Commander-in-Chiet 
in North Africa, following the he- 
roic action of General Ward last 
March in bitter fighting on Djebel 
Naemia (Hill 322) near Maknassey 
in Southern Tunisia. Suffering face 
wounds received from direct enemy 
fire, General Ward remained on the 
hill throughout the night attack of | 





'an American battalion, spurring the} 


men forward until daybreak, when | 
the battalion was forced to withdraw | 
from its position. | 
General Ward, who commanded od 
First Armored Division during this 
action, is presently in command of 
the Tank Destroyer Center at Camp 
Hood, Tex. 


Allies Cut Tank 
Production Goals; 


Down 40 Per Cent 


WASHINGTON—A cut of about 40 
per cent in the American tank pro- 
duction program in the last six or 
seven months }s attributed mainly 
to cancellations of British and Rus- 
sian orders for medium tanks, it was 
said by Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 


director of materiel for the Army 
Service Forces. 
The reduction for 1944 will be 





about 50 per cent, General Clay said, 
but still production will be slightly 
ahead of 1943. 

The cutback began early in the 
spring when the Russians cancelled 
orders for between 5,000 and 6,000 
medium tanks. The British cut their 
orders somewhat similarly. It is pre- 
sumed that the Red army needed | 
trucks. and locomotives more than | 
tanks and shipping space and port | 
facilities were limited. | 


The U. S. Army has reduced its re- 
quirements only 10 per cent, General | 
Clay noted. All American armored 


divisions are now completely 
equipped with medium tanks, he| 
said. 


Engineers Make 


Best of Mistake 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Noth- 
Ing fazes the Armored Engineers, 
not even their own mistakes. 

Company D of the 53rd Armored 
Engineer battalion knew about the 
8th Armored division order when 
they were building their pontoon 
bridge at Fullerton Lake. but It was 
hot, and they couldn’t see what harm 
stripping to the waist weuld do. Lt. 
Col. Charles M. McAfee, their bat- 
talion commander, caught them that 
way. 

For punishment the colonel de- 
creed officers and non-commissioned 
officers would cover the 28 miles 
back to camp on foot while the pri- 
vates rode the trucks. 

Five hours and 45 minutes later 
the offenders marched into the bar- 
racks, foot sore and weary, but 
happy. 

They had set a new division rec- 
ord for the distance. 


Butner Battery Wins 


Trip to Washington 

CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Battery C 
of the 272nd Field Artillery Bat- 
talion stationed here is now in 
Washington after being selected to 
participate in a mass exhibition of 
the agsmed forces in conjunction with 
the Third War Loan. 

C Battery earned the right to go 
to the nation’s capital by excelling 


tery tests. Carefully checked for mo- 
rale, smartness, courtesy and effi- 
clency, the battery was tested in fin 


dismounted drill. Battery C ls com 








manded by Capt. Vestal D. Avery. 


CAMP HAAN, Calif.—Cpl. James 


J. Somers had two big days 


2 Days in Hollywood 
Cost Corporal $1.35 





Beverly Hills USO, Corporal Somer. 


in| was given a ticket for a swim at a 


Hollywood on a weekend leave, meet- | private pool open to servicemen. 


ing movie stars, getting autographs, 
swimming in private pools, general- 
ly living the life of Riley—and all 
for $1.35. The USO was largely re- 
sponsible. But here are some of the 
incidents. 

A lift from the camp and a trolley 
took him to the Hollywood USO, 
There tickets were supplied for the 
Hollywood Bowl where Grace Moore 
was singing. After the performance 
he joined a group of servicemen back 
stage, met the star and got her 
autograph. 

Next he tripped to the Hollywood 


| canteen where he heard and met, 


with more autographs, Kay Francis, 
Marlene Dietrich, Greer Garson, 
Basil Rathbone and Eddie Cantor. 
There a large birthday cake was 
offered for those whose birthday 
fell on that day, with kisses from 


the movie stars for a sailor, a soldier | 


and a couple of marines who were 


lucky enough to be born at the 
right time. 
The night, and till twelve next 


day, was spent in sleep at the YMCA. 
Then, after a short bus trip to the 


Photog Comes to Snap 
Sergeant, Finds Buddy 


AUGUSTA, Ga.—Albert Camacho, | 


born in Hawaii and stationed at 
Schoefield Barracks at the time the 
Japs attacked, survived the bombard- 
ment without a scratch, but injured 
himself when he came to the United 
States for the first time to teach 
Judo fighting at Camp McCall, N. C. 
Transferred to Oliver General Hos- 
pital, Augusta, Ga., the local papers 
carried the story, sent out a pho- 
tographer to snap Camacho. They 
turned out to be buddies—the pho- 
ale al had done a hitch in Ha- 
wail. 





First gal: “What's a military ob- 
jective, Helen?” 

Second cutie: “You just walk 
past those soldiers on the corner. 
You'll find out.” 


| Leaflet directions showed the way 
to various movie stars’ homes. He 
, found Joan Fontaine and Brian 
| Ahern swimming in their pool, de- 
| cided that Joan looked like an angel 
jin a bathing suit—if angels wear 
| ate—ane again was given auto 
| graphs. Elinor Powell was not at 
home but had thoughtfully left auto- 
| graphed photographs for any service 
men who called. 

More tickets from the USO took 
the corporal to an American Legion 
dinner dance at the Legion Hall in 
Beverly Hills, where he filled up 
with chicken and trimmings. From 
here he went to Orson Welles’ Big 
Top Show, got outside of peanuts, 
popcorn and spun sugar till his 
tummy ached, and saw Orson run 
through his magic tricks. 

A girl in black slacks here 
caught his eye, and in a minute 
|he had Tallulah Bankhead’s auto- 
| graph. Then he found that Beulah 
| Bondi and Charles Coburn were sgit- 
ting in the row in front, and of 
course got some more signatures. 

Another night he spent at the 
YMCA, to be ready for a very early 
start for camp. 

The corporal started out with 
$2.35. When he got back, he notes, 
“I still had a buck to the good.” 








“American Jiu-Jitsu” 
Edward L., Allen’s system of Amer- 
ican Jiu-Jitsu. A quick way to Self 
Defense in all Emergencies as taught 
to civilians and armed forces 
| through-out the country. An invalu- 
able manual for everyone. 328 Pro- 
gressive Action Photographs. 18 dif- 





|ferent numbers. 76 pages, size 
$144”"x1L”. 
ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 


Order from 


FRANK C. HUDSON 
R. F. D. No. 1, Ravenna, Ohio 




















COLLAR 
STAY 


Officers say . 
"NEATNESS 
COUNTS’ 


In the army as 
well as in civil- 
ian life, neat- 
ness is a great 
asset. That is 
why millions of 
men in service 
are wearing 
SPIFFY COLLAR 
STAYS. 






_ UNDER 





INVISIBLE COLLAR STAY 





INVISIBLE 





COLLAR 


POINTS 









Prevents 
Collar Curl 


SPIFFY COLLAR 
STAYS give you 
fresh, crispy, 
snappy smartness, 
Peps up your per- 
sonal appearance, 


EASY ON... 
EASY OFF 


Quick as a wink to 
put on and take 
off. Self-adjusting 
and stays put. 


COLLAR 
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Yanks, Aussies Speak Two 
Different Tongues, He Finds 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah—“S’truth, 
myte, when I was humpin’ me bluey 
on a walkabout in the outback I 
chanced upon a jackaroo who was 
the wife of a pommey I knew at 
shop, decent sort of a bloke, he 
was, although a bit of a Mr. Tuck- 
a ag 
No, that isn’t double talk. 
*Stralian—that is Australian. 

Pfc. Warren E. Eliason of the Fort 
Douglas Post Ordnance shops, who 
has compiled a paper on “Aussie 
sms,” would translate it: “When I 
was carrying my pack on a hike in 
the wilderness I met up with a 
tenderfoot who was the roommate 
of a Britisher I knew in college. 


It’s 


, A swell fellow but a sucker.” 
“Aussie Isms” was compiled by 
|Eliason from notes he took while 
with a field artillery unit in Aus- 
tralia from Jan. 5, 1942, until late 
that year. 
| “I was fascinated by the everlast- 
jing, endless difference in what we 
supposed to be the same language, 
so I took down the words and 
phrases I could catch,” the Ordnance 
small arms maintenance man said. 
| “One time I spent my complete 
vocabulary and better than 20 min- 
utes trying to find out something 
from an elderly bot—that’s a bar- 
| fly—but we were just speaking dif- 
‘ferent languages. 








CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Another 
development of modern warfare is 
seen the Engineer Petroleum 
Distribution Companies in training 
here. 


To get oil from the tankers to the 
battle line in the quickest and most 


in 


expeditious way pipelines are laid. | 


More than 50 per cent of the Allied 
supplies of oil 
North Africa was pumped through 
such lines. Some of these lines were 
built by men trained at Claiborne. 

Training is done under the direc- 
tion of Capt. R. Gray, chief of the 
petroleum section of EUTC’s plans 
and training branch. 
school for officers fits them for the 
work of instructing newly activated 
companies. 

Special training for enlisted men 
begins after they have completed 
their basic. A primary 
two weeks includes pipeline con- 
struction, tank-building, lectures and 
demonstrations. Next comes two 
weeks of advanced work divided 
into five groups: 
tank-building, controller, mainte® 
nance and repair, pipeline construc- 
tion and maintenance and repair. 
Following the second period the 
units are sent out on bivouac and 
maneuvers until they are ready for 
duty in theaters of operation. 

The equipment at the camp here 





—— 


Canadians Entertain 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Capt. Morley 
Plunkett’s Canadian entertainers, a 
troupe of 16 girls and four Canadian 
servicemen, all amateur performers, 

roved a smash hit with men of the 

th Armored Division, who packed 
the Pine Camp Service Club to the 
doors when the group presented a 
program there. Those who were un- 
able to see the show in camp filled 


the auditorium of the Stone St. USO| same barracks, taking the same in- | dians. 


and gasoline for) 


course of | 


station operation, | 


Petroleum Companies 


Keep the Fuel Runnin’ 


provides model fields which are set 
up and torn down, so that demon- 
stration work is continuous. The 
practice area has 100 miles of pipe- 
line with eight pumping stations, 
and opportunity is given for almost 
every kind of construction and re- 
pair the soldier-oil men will meet 
anywhere. 

In actual operation four-inch butt- 
| welded pipe with victaulic couplings 
lis usually used. Pumping stations, 
| placed about ten miles apart, are 


|the lines to provide against oil loss 
jin case of line breakage. 


| about 200 miles of line. 


| MMWUAMUUSSIQNUNIN0N0000000E 00 OLA USOE 


| Roberts 
| Roundup 
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CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Bearing 
down on the Axis from all conti- 
nents, as the Allies are, you expect 
| to find John Bull under any turret, 
jin any foxhole, these days. And it 


is no bull that Pvt. 
cently arrived here in Battery A, 
55th F. A. Tng. Bn. Just to keep 
things tidy, with Private Bull ar- 
rived Private Churchill. 
REPETITION—About a year ago, 
ist Lt. Edward H. Davies, Sr., took 
his training here in Btry. A, 55th 
F. A. Tng. Bn. as a private before 
going to OCS and becoming an of- 
ficer. He is now attached to Co. A, 
| 65th Repl. Bn. in this garrison. And 
| now, Pvt. Edward H. Davies, Jr., is 
| Starting his training here—in Btry. 
| A, 55th F. A. Tng. Bn., living in the 





One com- | 
A five weeks’| pany of trained men can handle | 


John Bull re-| 


Eliason took copious notes on pro- 
| nunciation, aboriginal words which 
| had crept in, military terms and 
polite and impolite usages of words, 
|some of which are accepted in one 
| language and not in the other. 

Pronounced Miltry 

| Among the military (pronounced 
mil-try) terms are “boob,” the 
|guardhouse, and “two-I-C,” which 
;means second in command. A 
\“C. B.” is not charge of barracks 
but is an abbreviation of confined to 
|barracks, restricted or punished. 
| When an Aussie goes “waltzing Ma- 
tilda” he is really “swinging his 
knot,” or carrying his pack. 

It's “George” not “Joe” 
under. The charge of quarters is 
an “orderly buck.” Sick call is 
“sick parade” and a chap dons his 
tunic not his blouse for a “parade,” 
lor formation in GI Yank. 
The Yank’s favorite 


girl is a 


la “chuke,” that’s an unpleasant 
}elderly woman. Then, of course, if 
|she is willing you can go “dinking,” 
|ride her on the handle bars of a 
| bicycle. If more fortunate, you and 


your girl may get a ride in a 
| “jinker,” a buggy of sorts. That is 
if you have enough “oscar ash,” 


| which is Aussie for hard money. 
| It might be she would care for 
|“plonk,” the familiar red wine 

known as Dago to Yanks. Then 

again her tastes might incline 
| toward tea, Devonshire, in which 
;}case the inevitable tea is served 
| but with hot “scones,” biscuits, and 
| strawberry jam. 


| be her choice. 

| Don’t Ask for Napkin 

Of course, her conversation might 
|get you all “mucked up,” confused, 
j but try not to be a “skite,” a blow- 
hard. She'll say “goodoh” when 
}everything is okay and if really 
pleased may exclaim “wacko.” 


The Australian calls his sheep 
|“jump bucks.” The outlaw is a 
| “bushranger” if he goes in for} 
i“duffing,” rustling. A waitress in 
cafe presents the customer with 
a “docket” not a_e check. The 
“chemist,” druggist, will sell “cotton 
wool” but may stare if asked for 
absorbent cotton. A “hoarding” is 


an advertisement. What Americans 
term a napkin is a “serviette” while 
a diaper is a “napkin.” 

The popular gambling game is 
two-up, similar to matching coins 
but played with two. Bugs or in- 
sects are “wogs.” The _ itinerant 
worker is a “bagman” for he carries 
a suitcase which differentiates him 
from the “swaggie” who carries a 
pack. 

The aborigine is an “abo” or “jin.” 
Words the Aussies have taken from 
him include, “billibong,” meaning 
bad water, a swamp or any water 





hole in the outback. ‘“Nula, nula,” 
is a light club. “Mine tink,” is used 
instead of the “Ugh” used by In- 


“Cooee” is commonly used, 


in Watertown, N. Y., the following} strument survey training that his | meaning a large area or larger than 


day to see the second performance. 


| father took last year. 


within shouting distance. 
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AGI: 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF — Gratify- 
ing public relations results for the 
Army Ground Forces have been se- 
cured through “open house” days 
authorized last June, it was an- 

ounced by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair, Commanding General of the 
Army Ground Forces. He reported 

articularly successful results by the 
Roth Infantry Division, the Infantry 
School, the Field Artillery School 
and the Infantry Replacement Train- 
ing Center at Camp Croft, S. C. 

“Response of local press and ra- 

jo has been excellent,” Gen. Mc- 

air said. “In many cases—where 
sufficient advance notice of plans 
was given to this headquarters—rep- 
resentatives of national media were 
present to observe examples of nor- 
mal Army Ground Force training 
activities.’ 

In addition to publicity represent- 
atives, the “open house” days have 
also been utilized for visits of in- 
——— and labor groups invited 

y the War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations. In this way, Gen- 
eral McNair said, maximum presen- 
tation of Army Ground Force train- 
ing to the public has been secured 
without interference with training. 





Authority has been granted to dil- 
ay to construct two replica forts 
n close-in training areas for the pur- 
se of training troops in construc- 
ion of fortifications and, upon com- 
letion, to provide training aids for 
ll units. It is not intended, 
owever, that the additional forts 
be constructed in fortified areas 


already established. 


Advices on care of equipment and 
safety aids in training resulting from 
experience gained in field exercises 
of Army Ground Forces . personne] 


Force Headquarters. 

(1) Concerning the cleaning of ar- 
tillery material, it has been noted 
that although bronze wire bore 
brushes may still be used to remove 


powder residue and rust, the prac- 
tice of scrubbing and polishing a 
gun bore with this type of brush 
until a mirror-like surface results 
will be discontinued. It is main- 
tained that excessive use of these 
bronze brushes causes wear of lands 
|}and grooves, thereby reducing the 
accuracy of the tube. 

(2) Streaks of aluminum deposited 
on the walls of 8l-mm. mortar tubes 
when firing smoke shells are not con- 
sidered harmful, and the practice of 
scraping the inside of the tube t6 
remove these streaks has been or- 
dered discontinued. 

(3) Personnel within a radius of 
200 yards of exploding M2 and M3 
anti-personnel mines are now or- 
dered to wear steel helmets and be 
protected by a terrain feature, bar- 
rier, trench or foxhole. 

(4) Each Field Artillery battery, 
75-mm. howitzer pack, has been au- 
thorized to receive 30 machetes with 
18-inch blades, pending publication 
of a change in the present table of 
equipment concerning these units, 





have been announced by Ground, 


The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington 
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| ARMORED COMMAND—The tank 
platoon jeader has the most difficult 
command in the Army, Capt. John 
Marsh, of the 2nd British Tank 
Corps, told platoon commanders and 
| sergeants of the 47th Armored Reg- 
iment, 14th Armored Division, at 
Camp Chaffee, Ark. Captain Marsh 
presented a number of battle-tested 
suggestions on techniques used in 
armored combat. 


It has been announced that 14 of- 
ficers from five Allied Nations— 
China, France, El Salvador, Colum- 
bia and the Netherlands—are now 





taking courses at the Armored 
School, Fort Knox, Ky. In addi- 
tion, the school has a large con- 


tingent of Canadians in attendance. 


Highest scholastic average in the 
history of the Armored Officer Candi- 
date School—96.5 per cent—was 
achieved by 2nd Lt. Charles Cram, 
a member of the 48th graduating 
class. 





A new lecture schedule has been 
rranged for Maj. Gen. Charles L. 
cott, commander of the Armored 
Replacement Training Center, Fort 
Knox, Ky., in order that trainees 
will now have an opportunity to 
hear the general during their sev- 
enth week of basic training. 


After a long sojourn in the Desert 
Training Center, the 7th Armored 
Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Lindsay McDonald Silvester, is now 
reported in garrison at Fort Ben- 
ning. 





down 


|“Shiela” while her mother may be! 


If a-“wowzer,” a| 
|equipped with automatic cutoffs on | bluenoser, is around this will likely | 





Sig. Tng. Regt., Camp Crow 


instructs Signal Corps men in 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Until re- 
cently can salvaging was a labor 
| problem at the abandoned village of 
Christopher, Mo., where the Wire 
| Training Section, Central Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center 
of Camp Crowder, instructs Signal 


New 














MESS SGT. DOC E. GEORGE of Co. C, 34th Si 





Kinks 


'New Plane Fuel 


A new secret fuel — Tripitaine— 
may shorten the war by giving the 
| United Nations tactical superiority 
in the air. It is expected to in- 
crease airplane speed and power by 
25 to 50 per cent, Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
president of the American Institute 
of Chemistry, said that with the new 
gasoline fuel “our planes would have 
the enemy as much at their mercy 
jas if they were roosting pigeons.” 
To use the new gas engine cylinders 
would have to be made smaller and 
heavier to provide for the increased 
power. 


Simple Remedy 


In some theaters of operation the 
climate has handicapped radio opera- 
tion by causing dampness and cor- 
rosion in the sets. It has been 
found that by keeping some tubes 
continuously lit in both transmitters 
and receivers the equipment was 
kept in excellent condition. 


Saves Groaning 


T/Sgt. Charles M. Ritchie of the 
8th Armored Division’s Armored 
Reconnaissance Battalion Mainte- 
nance Shop at Camp Polk, La., has 
invented a dolly with which one man 
can take off a 125-pound combat 
scout car wheel easily. The job 
usually requires three men and con- 
siderable groaning. The dolly is a 
simple device which looks like a 
scoop on wheels and weighs only 
25 pounds. The handle, the lever, 
is demountable, and the whole gad- 
get folds up for easy transportation. 


Mural Camouflage 


To discover the most effective 
method of camouflaging a military 
area & mural painting eight by ten 
feet has been prepared at Kearns 
Field, Utah, which gives a realistic 
picture of cities, railroads, air fields, 
bridges, an oil refinery and farms. 
The mural represents a square mile 
as observed from an altitude of 
1,000 feet. Men working on the pic- 
ture flew ever sections of Utah to 
check it for accuracy. 


Cleaning Drains 


Coffee grounds make an excellent 
drainage cleaner, it is asserted by 
Mess Sgt. Sid Goldstein of QM 
Truck Co., APO 862. When poured 
down the drainage pipe they absorb 
fats and grease which adhere to the 
pipes and clean the drain splendidly. 








. Tng. Bn., 8th 
der, Mo., recently solved the 


tin can salvaging problem at the abandoned village of 
Christopher, Mo., where the CSCRTC Wire Training Section 


field line construction. 


Sergeant’s Invention 
Eases Tincan Salvage 


a ps men in field line construction. 


| Soldiers receiving instruction at 
| Christopher are served the Army's 
|eanned rations at mealtime. As the 
size of the classes increased the 


problems of can salvaging multiplied 
for Mess Sgt. Doc E. George, Co. C, 
34th Signal Tng. Bn., 8th Signal 
Tng. Regt. 

Sergeant George determined there 
was an easier and faster method of 
salvaging. Working unaided in his 
spare time for several weeks, he 
fashioned a can-cutting and can- 
crushing device that make it pos- 
sible for two men to do the same 
amount of can salvaging in 45 min- 
utes that formerly took three men 
with hand axes three hours. 

Following a recent inspection of 
field activities of the CSCRTC at 
Christopher Sgt. George received a 
written communication from Maj. 
Gen. Walter E. Prosser, commanding 
general of Camp Crowder, which 
stated in part “. . . Your Initiative 
and ingenuity in the construction of 
this simple labor-saving device 
merits official praise and it is with 
pleasure that I commend you for 
your useful and ingenious contribu- 
tion to the field activities of this 
command...” 
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By S/Sat. Austin Bridgman 

FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo— 
Three off-the-beam Signal Corps 
pigeons, headed for Camp Crowder, 
Mo., with messages, grew tired of 
the whole thing last week and 
grounded themselves at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood. They have been placed 
under the care of a former pigeon- 
racer until arrangements can be 
made to send them on to Camp 
Crowder—by rail. 

Pvt. “Tiny” Layefsky of the 
Engineer Replacement Training 
Center is on his feet again—fol- 
lowing the arrival of several pairs 
of specially made size 16 shoes. 





A group of Missouri and Southern 
Illinois industrial and labor leaders 
will get a taste of the soldier's life 
here Sept. 14, when they arrive to 
spend a couple of days running 
obstacle courses, digging foxholes 
and firing on the range. Idea is to 
give the industrialists a more con- 
crete understanding of the vital need 
for war materials produced in their 
plants. 


8th Arm’d Insurance Record Good 
NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Eighth 
Armored Division officers and men 
boast a National Service Life Insur- 
ance record which they believe few 
other combat units can equal. Ninety- 
nine plus per cent of the division has 
ade out insurance allotments and 
40 per cent has taken out the 





maximum amount, $10,000. 
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to form an accurate picture. 





This report summarizes the important events affecting 
the United States Army between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 
1943. It is a record of what was done and why it was done 
and is submitted while America is at war to permit a better 
understanding of the great offensive operations now in progress. 

Formal reports of operations in the Philippines, North 
Africa, and the Southwest Pacific have not yet been received. 
This report is based on messages, current reports and official 
records of the War Department which are ‘sufficiently complete 








Pear Mr. Secretary: 

With the nation at war I submit 
a Biennial Report covering the period 
from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943. 

In my first report, which covered 
the period between July 1, 1939, to 
June 30, 1941, the events were treated 
in two phases. The first phase in- 
cluded the fall of France and cov- 
ered the period of national uncer- 
tainty as to the influence of the war 
upon the United States. 

The second phase, commencing 
with the Battle of Britain and termi- 
nating with the German declaration 
of war against Russia, was conspicu- 
ous for a growing national apprecia- 
tion of the seriousness of the inter- 
national situation and was marked 
by a limited peacetime mobilization 
of the citizen army, large appropria- 
tion by Congress of funds to develop 
the military establishment, and the 
orientation of industry to speed up 
the peacetime production rate of 
munitions of war. 


The initial period covered by this 
report constitutes a third phase 
which was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion by the Japanese attacks of 
December 7, 1941. With war upon 
us we entered a fourth phase which 
covered the complete mobilization of 
the power of the United States and 
its coordination with that of our 
Allies, 

During the fourth phase the United 
States and the United Nations were 
forced to assume a defensive role 





while mobilizing their strength for a 
global fight to the finish. Efforts 
during this period were devoted to 
the rapid deployment of men and 
resources to check the momentum 
of the Axis assaults, while establish- 
ing protected lines of communication 
around the world, and at the same 
time initiating a vast expansion of 
our military and naval establish- 
ments. 

Democratic governments devote 
their resources primarily to improv- 
ing the standard of living of their 
people. Therefore, when attacked by 
nations which have concentrated on 
preparations for a war of conquest, 
the initial successes inevitably will 
go to the aggressors. This was the 
case with the democracies of Western 
Europe and later*on was found true 
in the case of the United States. 

Approximately eight months were 
required by this country, acting in 
collaboration with its Allies, to ac- 
cumulate the munitions, train the 
initial forces, and then to transport 
them to theaters*of operations where 
they could be employed in offensive 
action against the enemy. This phase 
of the great emergency ended in 
August, 1942, with the successful as- 
sault on the Japanese positions at 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi in the Solo- 
mon Islands. 

The fifth phase, in which we are 
now engaged, involves the launching 
of Allied military power against our 
enemies in a series of constantly in- 
créasing offensive blows until they|s 
are beaten into complete submission. 


The Third Phase 


Extension of Service 
Development of the Army 
Time Factor 


Reinforcements for Overseas Garrisons 


Changing Situation 


On July 1, 1941, the international 
situation was extremely critical. The 
full power of the German Army, over- 
whelmingly successful in all its 

revious conquests, had just been 
loosed against Russia, and the mo- 
mentum of its first drive had overrun 
vast areas of Russian territory. Size- 
able concentrations of German troops 
remained deployed along the English 
Channel, a constant menace to the 
security of Great Britain; and Ger- 
man activities in both the North and 
South Atlantic- threatened the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere. 

(In August, 1940, following the fall of 

ce and the critical situation result- 

ng with regard to the security of the 
pectin Isles, the United States and 
a had formed a Permanent Joint 

—~_ on Defense, This board consists 
of six members from each country. 
Mayor F. H, LaGuardia of New York 
City is presently the chairman of the 
American section of hte board. Vice 
“Te ral A. Johnson is the senior 

nited States Navy member and Major 
General wey V. Henry the senior Army 
member. 

eed Italian forces meanwhile 
were massing in Africa. In the Pa- 
cific the menacing preparations of 
Japan were regarded as a possible 

reface to attacks upon British and 

utch possessions in the Far East 
and upon the Philippines, Malaysia, 
Hawali and the Panama Canal. Ag- 
gression in Indo-China gave unmis- 
takable evidence of Japan’s plan to 
enlarge her empire at the expense 
of weaker countries. 

Extension of Service 

In this grave situation in the sum- 
mer of 1941 the War Department was 
faced with the disintegration of the 
Army, which had reached a strength 
of more than 1,500,000 men, unless 
legislative action intervened to save 
the situation. Under the terms of 
the Selective Training and Service 
Act, selectees could only be retained 
in the service for a period of one 
year unless a national emergency 
existed, 

Also, National Guard units and Re- 
Serve Officers must be returned to 
an inactive status after one year of 
Service. . The critical international 
situation demanded the retention of 
these men and organizations if the 
Security of the Western Hemisphere 
Was to be assured, and such a recom- 
Mendation was made to the Congress 
by the President early in July. The 

lective Service Extension Act of 
1941 was approved the latter part of 
August, four months before the at- 

k on Pearl Harbor. 

Development of the Arm 

At this time the Army of the 
United States consisted of a partially 
Suipped force of 28 infantry divi- 

a newly created armored force 








of four divisions, two cavalry divi- 
sions, the harbor defenses of the 
United States, and an air force of 
209 incomplete squadrons. There was 
in existence a number of establish- 
ments such as induction stations, re- 
placement training centers, and offi- 
cer candidate and specialists’ schools, 
which provided the necessary basis 
and experience for a rapid expansion 
of the Army in the event of war. 


During the summer of 1941, large 
battle rehearsals continued which in- 
cluded maneuvers in August, Septem- 
ber and November of some 900,000 
troops [1]. (See Notes, Page 12.) 
The organization and training of 
the necessary non-divisional units 
(heavy artillery, engineers, etc.) 
to support our divisions were ex- 
pedited, while special attention 
was directed to the development 
and training of the armored force 
and antiaircraft organizations which 
were faced with the prospect of en- 
ormous expansions. Selected units 
were given specialized training in 
mountain and jungle warfare and 
amphibious operations, and a Tank 
Destroyer Center was created. Supply 
and administrative units and instal- 
lations were activated and trained 
to meet the greatly increased logis- 
tical demands of combat forces, but 
we were never able to provide them 
in sufficient numbers to meet service 
requirements for the active employ- 
ment of the tactical units. During 
this perlod, port installations were 
expanded to support possible over- 
seas operations [2]. 

Reinforcements for Overseas 

Garrisons 

Lack of modern materiel, especi- 
ally in airplanes and antiaircraft 
guns, as well as lack of trained units 
embarrassed the War Department 
during this period both in the train- 
ing of troops (including air units) 
and in the preparation of our over- 
seas establishments to meet possible 
attacks in both oceans. Since 1935 
the Hawalian Islands, having been 
given first priority, had been pro- 
vided with more complete troop gar- 
risons and munitions than any other 
overseas garrison. It now became 
imperative that the defenses of the 
Panama Canal and Alaska be given 
immediate priority. Also, the uncer- 
tainty of the European situation in- 
volving the peril of the British Isles 
and the British Fleet made it urgent- 
ly necessary for us to secure the 
defenses of the Western Hemisphere 
by establishing air bases and defen- 
sive garrisons throughout the Carib- 
bean and in Newfoundland. 


(The substance of the following para- 
graph for secrecy reasons could not be 








GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


included in my Biennial Report of June 
30, 1941: 


Immediately after Dunkirk in 1940 
the British Isles were in effect defense- 
less so far as organized and equipped 
ground forces were concerned. Prac- 
tically all their field army equipment 
had been lost and an immediate in- 
vasion was threatened. 


In this situation, Lee Enfield rifles, 
Browning automatic rifles and machine 
guns, 75mm artillery, with limited am- 
munition and TNT of the World War 
stock were hurriedly released to the 
British in return for immediate con- 
tracts to be let in the United States for 
modern materiel. 

For the United States the military 
issue immediately at stake was the 
security of the British Fleet to dominate 
the Atlantic. These releases left us with 

World War stocks of materiel of the 
types mentioned sufficient to equip 

800,000 men, with quantity production 
ti be underway in time to meet addi- 
tional troop requirements. 

Incidentally, at this time great Lend- 
lease shipments to Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and our other Allies were un- 
foreseen.) 

With our limited means the situa- 


tlon developed into a problem of 
priorities in attempting to meet 
these requirements, and it was not 
until February, 1941, that additional 
aircraft, antiaircraft, and other items 
of modern equipment could be 
shipped to the Hawaiian Islands. 

A little later the first shipments 
of modern aircraft were made to 
the Philippines and the Philippine 
Scout organization was doubled in 
strength, drawing the necessary per- 
sonnel from the trained cadres of 
the new Philippine Army. 

The fighter planes secured for these 
purposes were largely obtained by 
stripping the limited number of 
squadrons then in training in the 
United States. 

In July, 1941, the development of 
quantity production made it possible 
for the first time to assign modern 
materiel in sizeable lots to the Philip- 
pines. 

On August 28th the first flights of 
Flying Fortresses were started across 
the Pacific via Midway and Wake 
Islands and thence south through 
Rabaul, Port Moresby to Port Dra- 
win, and north to the Philippines. 

By the first week in November 
some 35 Fortresses had completed 
this trip. A gap in airplane deliveries 
from the factory combined with ad- 
verse winds between San Francisco 
and Hawaii prevented the ferrying 
of an additional 48 Fortresses prior 
to the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

In view of the potentialities of the 
situation in the Philippines, orders 
were issued in February, 1941, to 
evacuate the dependents of Army 
personnel stationed there. The decli- 
sion was also taken to retain in the 
Islands most of the Regular Army 
personnel beyond the two-year tour 
of service. 

July 26th General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was recalled from duty with 
the Philippine-Commonwealth, placed 
on active duty, and designated as 
Commander of United States Army 
Forces in the Far East. Intimately 
familiar with the situation in the 
Philippines, he at once proceeded 
to expedite preparations for defense 
within the limits of the available 
munitions and trained manpower. 

(During the later summer of 1941, 
arrangements were made for the 
improvement of the landing strips 
at Rabaul, Port Moresby and Port 
Darwin [3], and the Commanding 
General of the Philippines was di- 
rected to deliver gasoline and bombs 
to these points and to Balikpapan in 
Borneo and Singapore in Malaysia. 
Deliveries to all but the last two 
points had been completed when the 
Japanese took the offensive, Decem- 
ber 7th.) 





National Guard antiaircraft and 
tank units which had progressed 
sufficiently in training and for which 
the necessary modern equipment 
could be provided were dispatched 
to the Philippines during this period 
of preparation. Some 100 light tanks 
and the first 50 self-propelled artil- 
lery weapons delivered by our ar- 
senals were shipped to the Philip- 
pines and arrived prior to the out- 
break of war. 


In August, President Roosevelt 
issued a proclamation mobilizing the 
Philippine National Army and steps 
were taken to furnish these partially 
trained forces with whatever equip- 
ment could be made available from 
the United States, in addition to that 
held in reserve in the Philippines. 


Referring to this mobilization of 
the Philippine forces and the ship- 
ments from the United States of 
troops, planes and other munitions 
already effected or in progress, Gen- 
eral MacArthur in a letter to the 
Chief of Staff on August on August 
30th made the following comment: 

“I wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the splendid support 
that you and the entire War Deart- 
ment have given me along every line 
since the formation of this command. 
With such backing the development 

of a completely adequate defense 
force will be rapid."’ 

In early September the War De- 
partment recommended to Congress 
that the Philippine Independence Act 
of 1934 be amended so as to authorize 
the expenditure of certain Sugar Ex- 
cise Tax funds and currency devalua- 
tion funds accruing in the Treasury 
of the United States for defensive 
purposes in the Islands. 

These funds amounting to approxi- 
mately $52,000,000 were wanted pri- 
marily for the extension of airfields. 
While awaiting legislative action the 
War Department obtained $10,000,000 
from the Emergency Fund for the 
President to be utilized for Philippine 
defenses. This, plus another $10,000,- 
000 from Army Air Forces funds, was 
quickly exhausted and an additional 
$5,000,000 was obtained from the 
Emergency Fund for the President 
while the debate was in progress in 
Congress. 

Still later when the Sugar Excise 
Tax legislation did not receive fav- 
orable action the War Department 
included in the Third Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1942, $269,000,000 for the Army of the 
Philippines, but this did not become 
available until the Act was approved 
on December 17, 1941. 

By October, 1941, it had been found 
possible to assemble 500,000 tons of 
supplies and 20,000 fully equipped 
and fairly well trained troops as re- 
inforcements for the Philippine Is- 
lands. Few troop transports were 
available, but with hasty conversion 
of passenger ships to troop carriers, 
11 troop ships were scheduled to sail 
between November 21st and Decem- 
ber 9th. 

Twelve cargo vessels were to sail 
between November 21st and January 
6th. Six of the troop ships and nine 
cargo vessels were at sea when word 
of the Pearl Harbor attack was re- 
ceived. Orders were flashed to all of 
these vessels to proceed to the near- 
est friendly port and to observe 
radio silence. Four of the troop ships 
returned to San Francisco. The other 
two, which were well out from Hono- 
lulu with 4,500 troops aboard, made 
Brisbane, Australia, after 15 days of 
silence and uncertainty. 

All but one of the cargo vessels 
reached friendly ports, The excep- 
tion was presumed captured after 
having reported on January ist from 
600 miles south of Tahiti that an un- 
identified airplane had ordered her 
to halt but that she was proceeding 
to New Zealand. Another vessel 
whose cargo included P-40 fighters, 
motor vehicles, rifles, ammunition, 
and gasoline, was at Christmas Island 
at the time the Japanese struck. It 
immediately put to sea and no word 
was heard from it until the 23rd of 
December when it sailed into Los 
Angeles harbor with its cargo intact. 

Further deliveries to the Far 
Eastern area was hampered by the 
loss of Wake Island which neces- 
sitated the immediate development 
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of an alternate trans-Pacific route rn 

Christmas Island, Canton Island, 

and New Caledonia. The new a 

pote opened to traffic during January, 
942, 


In the interim all heavy bomber 
air movements were immediately 
undertaken from Miami, Florida, via 
Brazel, equatorial Africa, and India 
through Sumatra to Java and Aus- 
trajia. The loss of Sumatra in Feb- 
ruary terminated deliveries by this 
route. 


While this sudden reversal of a 
movement half way around the 
earth demonstrated the mobility of 
the airplane, it also demonstrated 
the lack of mobility of air forces un- 
til a lengthy process of building up 
ground service forces and supplies 
(mechanics, ordnance and radio tech- 
nicians, signal personnel, radar warn- 
ing detachments, antiaircraft, medi- 
cal and quartermaster units, as well 
as the troops to capture airfields and 
defend them against -land attack, and 
the accumulation of repair machin- 
ery, gasoline, bombs and ammuni- 
tion) had been laboriously completed 
by transport plane, passenger and 
cargo ship—the last two largely be- 
ing slow-moving means of transpor- 
tation. 


The planes flew to Australia in 10 
days. The ground units and ma- 
teriel to service the planes and keep 
them flying required approximately 
two and a half months or longer for 
the transfer. 

Time Factor 

Our greatest problem during this 
period was the recognized urgency 
of the situation as opposed by the 
fact that we were just in the proc- 
ess of obtaining ammunition, arms 
and equipment as a result of appro- 
priations made from a year to two 
years previously and of having avail- 
able only partially trained troops as 
a result of the recent mobilization 
and expansion to war strength of the 
National Guard and the few Regular 
Army units, and the passage of the 
Selective Service Act the previous 
fall. 

Our first obligation had been to 
see that the troops assembled in this 
country possessed enough equipment 
(about 30 to 50 per cent per division) 
{4] to permit them to be trained 
for employment wherever the de- 
fenses of the Western Hemisphere 
might require, and to make certain 
that we had in the Panama Canal 
Zone, Hawaii and Alaska sufficient 
garrisons and armament to prevent 
a hostile landing. All this took time, 
and time was what we lacked. 

Deficiencies in arms and equip- 
ment, especially in ammunition and 
airplanes required for the immediate 
defense of the Western Hemisphere, 
the Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, and 
for the Regular Army and National 
Guard with supporting troops, were 
so serious that adequate reinforce- 
ments for the Philippines at this time 
would have left the United States in 
a position of great peril should there 
be a break in the defenses of France 
or Great Britain. 

It was not until new troops had 
been trained and equipped and Fly- 
ing Fortresses, fighter planes, tanks, 
guns and small arms ammunition 
began to come off assembly lines on 
a partial quantity production basis 
in the late summer of 1941 that re- 
inforcements for our most distant 
outpost could be provided without 
jeopardy to continental United States. 

(Vitally important in the strategic 
defense of the United States is Brazil 
which offers the nearest point of ap- 
proach to this continent from the East. 
It is also vital to the security of the 
Panama Canal that the various avenues 
of approach through Brazilian territory 
be in friendly hands and adequately 
guarded, The traditional friendship 
between Brazil and the United States 
and complete agreement between the 
two peoples on matters of interest to 
the Western Hemisphere has had an im- 
portant bearing on our defense prepa- 
rations. Close cooperation between the 
United States and Brazil was crystal- 
lized through the formation of a Joint 
Brazil-United States Defense Commis- 
sion in May, 1942. This commission 
has since been working on mutual de- 
fense plans and matters related to our 
common war effort. 

As an example of the degree of 


our shortages, the necessity for dis- 
approving the requests of the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands East 
Indies is cited. After urgent requests 
through the various channels the 
representatives of that government 
finally called on me personally in the 
latter part of August, 1941, and made 
a moving appeal for, among other 
things, an initial allotment of 25,000,- 
000 rounds of small arms caliber .30 
ammunition. 

They stated that they feared the 
disintegration of their ground forces 
unless at least a small amount of 
ammunition was promptly issued. We 
had an extremely critical situation 
here in the United States but the 
dilemma of these fine people Was so 
tragic in the face of the Japanese 
threat that it was finally decided to 
accept the hazard of reducing the 
ammunition reserve for the troops in 
movement to Iceland to an extent 
which would permit seven million 
rounds being turned over to the 
Dutch, 

Four million’ of these rounds were 
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to ba made quickly available by ship- 
ment from Manila, replacement ship- 
ments being started from San Fran- 
cisco immediately. (Incidentally, 
seven million rounds was to be the 
daily delivery of a plant which was 
due to get into production in early 
October, but that was to be too late 
for the gathering storm in the Far 
East.) 

On all the fighting fronts the 
Allies were in a desperate situation 
due to lack of adequate materiel 
while facing an enemy who possessed 
an abundance of the most modern 

uipment conceived at that timie, 

e trying problem of the War De- 
partment was to meet the urgent 
necessities of critical fronts without 
jeopardy to the security of conti- 
nental United States. Money in 
large appropriations had been made 
available but not available was the 
time in which to convert this money 
into munitions ready for issue. 

The Lend-Lease Act was passed in 
March, 1941, but it was not until the 
latter part of that year that it began 
to be effective in its results. An 
agreement for aid to Russia in co- 
operation with the British was im- 
plemented in October and was just 
becoming effective when we entered 
the war as a belligerent. .In spite 
of our situation, it was vital that 
we help both Russia and the United 
Kingdom for our own security. This 
matter was considered so important 
that Lend-Lease aid continued 
throughout the crisis of our en- 
trance into the war without notable 
interruptions except in the case of 
a few critical items [5]. 

Changing Situation 

In connection with the foregoing 
and with what follows, it is difficult 
to keep in mind the constant 
changes in the international situa- 
tion and in the development of 
trained troops and munitions which 
dictated the succession of decisions 
and actions. For example, in the 





light of the situation today, the 


The Fourth Phase 


War Is Declared 

Strategy and Control 
Global War 

Struggle for the Philippines 


Coral Sea—High Tide of Aggression 


The Japanese attack on Pear] Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941, galvanized 
the entire military organization of 
our nation into the immediate tasks 
of protecting the United States, 
Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone 
against surprise attack and sabo- 
tage. It also precipitated the move- 
ment of additional men and materiel 
to guard our extended naval and 
air lines of communications from the 
United States to active and prospec- 
tive theaters of operations, and to 
replace losses in Hawaii. Plans 
which had been formulated in prep- 
aration for a possible state of war 
were put into effect according to the 
demands of the actual situation. 


Since the Japanese attacks on the 
Pacific Fleet in Hawali had uncov- 
ered the entire west coast of North 
America, the reinforcement of gar- 
risons along the West Coast, Pan- 
ama, Hawaii, and in Alaska was 
given first priority. The movement 
of air forces and antiaircraft units 
was initiated immediately by flight 
and fast freight specials. The move- 
ment of an army corps of two in- 
fantry divisions and corps troops 
to the West Coast started on Decem- 
ber 14, 1941, and was completed a 
few days later. By December 17th 
the critical areas on both the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts had been pro- 
vided with a reasonable degree of 
protection against air and sea attack. 

(In February, 1942, the Joint Mexican- 
United States Defense Commission was 
established to consider problems _ relat- 
ing to the common defense of the United 
States and Mexico. The cooperation be- 
tween the two governments in these 
matters has been complete.) 

Additional antiaircraft units were 
sent by sea, and air reinforcements 
were flown to the Panama Canal. In 
the first five weeks of the war these 
deployments in conjunction with the 
forces en route to Hawaii, Alaska, 
and other bases involved a rail 
movement of approximately 600,000 
troops with their vehicular trans- 
portation, guns and equipment. The 
railroads of the nation handled this 
sudden and tremendous volume of 
traffic in personnel and materiel in 
an extremely - efficient manner, 
thanks in part to the previous elabo- 
rate organization in depth of coastal 
ports of embarkation with their in- 
termediate storage depots and regu- 
lating stations extending as far in- 
land as Phoenix, Arizona, Ogden, 
Utah, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


(The rail tonnage concentrated on the 
Brooklyn Army Base in the fall of 1941 
exceeded that of 1918 on the Port of 
New York.) 





A first necessity was to make good 
the damage in Hawaii and to 
strengthen its defenses and those at 
Midway, to establish a guccession 
of island bases to guard the Pacific 
lines of communication with Aus- 


summer of 1943, we are not justified 
in maintaining large air and ground 
installations in the Caribbean from 
Trinidad north to Cuba and even in 
the Panama Canal Zone itself so far 
as mobile ground forces are con- 
cerned. 

The original program was under- 
taken in view of the possibility that 
a great tragedy suddenly might be- 
fall the United Kingdom with the 
consequent complete reversal of the 
naval situation in the North and 
South Atlantic. Then as well as 
much later our military develop- 
ments in the Caribbean had to be 
measured by the constant threat of 
a German occupation of Morocco 
and Dakar and fifth column activi- 
ties throughout Latin America. 

(In March, 1942, the Inter-American 
Defense Board was created composed of 
military and naval technicians appointed 
by the governments concerned to con- 
sider measures necessary for the de- 
fense of the continent. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Stanley D. Embick is presently 
chairman of the board and is senior 
United States member. All of the Latin 
American countries are represented. 
The charter of this board is contained 
in the resolutions of the Third Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers held at Rio 
de Janeiro in January, 1932.) 

As these possibilities, at times 
seeming probabilities, were wiped | 
from the slate, the requirements in | 
the Caribbean were altered materi- | 
ally and construction of installations 
was canceled and large portions of | 
the garrisons withdrawn. 

Our deployments were made in 
the light of limited resources in 
troops and equipment at the time 
and a continuing lack of sufficient 
ocean tonnage or landing craft, or 
both, and were influenced also by 
the length of turn-around required 
of ocean shipping and the limited 
docking facilities at many ports. 

As these conditions changed our 
strategical approach to the war was 
altered accordingly. The recent 
opening of the Mediterranean to 
convoys, for instance, has profoundly 
affected the logistical possibilities in 
this worldwide war [6]. 





tralia and New Zealand and to per- 
mit the transport of bombers and 
transport planes and the servicing 
of naval aircraft and shipping. Ships 
in the Pacific Coast harbors were 
immediately requisitioned, reloaded 
and sent westward with combat and 
service personnel, aircraft equipment 
and other materiel. Two fast con- 
voys were organized, loaded and 
left San Francisco for Hawaii dur- 
ing the first 10 days of the war. A 
convoy en route to the Philippines 
was diverted to Australia. 

Troops were sent to relieve the 
Marines and British forces in Ice- 
land and, at the same time, the first 
echelon of troops was sent overseas 
to Northern Ireland to assist in the 
protection of the British Isles and 
to pave the way for future Ameri- 
can activities in Europe. 


The outposts of the Panama Canal 
defenses were rapidly extended by 
the establishment of air bases in 
South and Central America [7] and 
by the provision of small coast artil- 
lery detachments with 155mm guns | 
to defend the critical points along | 
the South American coast as far as) 
Chile. 

To meet the situation in the 
United States the areas contiguous 
to the East and West Coasts were 
organized into the Eastern and 
Western Defense Commands respec- 
tively and placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Hugh 
A. Drum and Lieutenant General 
John L. DeWitt. Integrated into 
this command setup was the oper- 
ational control of interceptor air- 
craft assigned to protect our coast- 
lines. In addition, General DeWitt 
retained control over the Alaskan 
Defense Command and _ General 
Drum over the United States troops 
in Newfoundland and Bermuda. 

Work on the Alaska Military 
Highway was accelerated and the 
road was opened to traffic on Octo- 
ber 29, 1942, despite the difficulties 
of weather and terrain [8]. 

Strategy and Control 

On December 23, 1941, Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, accompanied by the British 
Chiefs of Staff, arrived in Washing- 
ton to confer with the President and 
the American Chiefs of Staff. Out 
of the series of discussions which 
then followed resulted an agree- 
ment, not only regarding the imme- 
diate strategy for our combined con- | 
duct of war, but also for the organ- | 
ization of a method for the strategi- | 
cal command and control of British 
and American military resources. 

Probably no other Allied action, 
in the field or otherwise, has exerted 
as powerful an effect on the con- 











duct of this war as the prompt estab- 


pean bis i i ue 


lishment of a prescribed procedure 
for achieving unity of effort through 
the medium of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff acting under the direction 
of the leaders of their respective 
governments. There has been a 
gradual expansion of the system to 
include most of the activities in- 
volved in the war effort and we have 
been able to solve our problems and 
settle our differences in an orderly 
and effective manner. 


The control of military intelli- 
gence, of secrecy, the requirements 
in manpower, troop types and muni- 
tions, the allocation of organizations, 
materiel and shipping, the coordina- 
tion of communications, the intri- 
cate civil administration to be estab- 
lished under the military govern- 
ment of newly occupied or captured 
regions, all these and other factors 
involved in the conduct of a global 
war have been resolved through the 
orderly channels of the adopted 
system [9]. 


During this first meeting between 
the British and American military 
authorities, which terminated Janu- 
ary 14, 1942, steps were taken to in- 
sure unified direction of the war 
effort in the Far East to meet the 
rapidly spreading attacks of the 
Japanese in that area. General Sir 
Archibald Wavell, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, who was in Chung- 
king, China, at the time with Major 
General (now Lieutenant General) 
George H. Brett of the United 
States Army, was designated Su- 
preme Commander for American, 
British, Dutch and Australian forces, 
with General Brett as his deputy, 
and although the strong, carefully 
prepared tide of the Japanese ad- 
vance overran the Philippines, the 
Netherlands East Indies, the Malay 
Peninsula and Burma, the cooper- 
ative results obtained In this desper- 
ate emergency by the creation of a 
unified command established a firm 
basis for future combined operations. 

Global War 

The attack by Japan and the 
declaration of war by Germany and 
Italy immediately involved the 
United States and Great Britain in 
a war of gicbal proportions unique 
in the history of the world. It was 
not merely war on two fronts but 
in several theaters, with lines of 
communication encircling the earth 
and extending over 56,000 miles, 

For both Great Britain and the 
United States, military operations in 
the Pacific Area and the Far East 
created unprecedented logistical 
problems with respect to shipping. 
Time and space factors dictated our 
strategy to a considerable degree. 
To land and maintain American 
forces in Australia required more 
than twice the ship tonnage neces- 
sary for similar American forces in 
Europe or North Africa. . 

In this critical period, however, it 
was necessary to establish without 
delay large supply bases in Australia 
both for air and ground troops and 
especially for the purpose of giving 
logistical support to our forces in 
the Philippines. By June, 1942, 
150,000 Army troops as well as Ma- 
rine and Navy ground echelons had 
been established in the South and 
Southwest Pacific areas. 

(American units were also landed in 
New Zealand. The government of New 
Zealand and the local municipal govern- 
ments have cooperated in every prac- 
ticable manner to provide facilities, 
services, and buildings required by our 
forces. New Zealand troops now are 
operating with American forces in com- 
plete cooperation in carrying out as- 
signed missions.) 

he peculiar topography and char- 
acter of the Australian continent 
made the task there one of extreme 
difficulty. Australian distances are 
tremendous, the communications— 
road, rail, and electric wire—were 
limited and complicated by the ab- 
sence of standardization, and the 
frontier for 4,500 miles was exposed 
to possible Japanese landings. 

Japan struck at Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, Malaya, and strategic islands 
in the central Pacific. With the ad- 
vantage of a long period of prepa- 
ration including numerous initial 
moves in China and Indo-China to 
establish advance air and other 








bases, and, capitalizing upon sur- 
prise action, the Japanese launched 
their thrust to prevent the concen- 
tration or reinforcement of Allied 
forces to halt the drive south to- 
ward Australia and Burma [10]. 


Struggle for the Philippines 


The left wing of the southward 
advance of the Japagese was concen- 
trated on the reduction of the Philip- 
pines. Our strength in the Islands at 
that time consisted of 19,000 United 
States Army troops, 12,000 Philippine 
Scouts and approximately 100,000 
men of the newly mobilized and but 
partially trained and equipped Philip- 
pine Army. Included in these forces 
were some 8,000 Army Air Forces 
personnel equipped with some 250 
aircraft, of which 35 were Flying 
Fortresses and 107 were P-40 fighters. 

The enemy ted off with systematic 
bombing of airfields and key points 
in Luzon which resulted in the de- 
struction of a large number of our 
planes due to limited dispersal fields 
and lack of sufficient radar warning 
equipment, antiaircraft guns, and 
other materiel. 

On December 10th and 22nd, Japa- 
nese landings were made in north- 
western Luzon. Outnumbered and 
incompletely equipped, lacking air 
support, and utilizing troops but re- 
cently mobilized and organized for 
the first time into regimental groups, 
General MacArthur was left no al- 
ternative but that of a delaying ac- 
tion. His action was further compli- 
cated by another Japanese landing, 
in force, on the eastern coast of 
Luzon. 

Under great difficulties an orderly 
withdrawal was effected into the 
Bataan Peninsula for a final defen- 
sive stand, protected and supported 
by the fortress of Corregidor. The 
remaining bombing planes were sent 
to Mindanao (later to Australia) with 
the mission of securing bases from 
which to support the operations on 
Bataan. The enemy rapidly concen- 
trated his forces ashore and launched 
heavy attacks against the Bataan 
garrison, which heroically contested 
every foot of ground. 

(By the end of January, Japanese 
troops had seized the important oil 
center of Tarakan on the northeast 
coast of Borneo, captured Rabaul 
and Kavieng in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago and Kieta on Bougainville 
Island in the Solomons, were rapidly 
approaching Singapore from the 
north, and controlled the sea and 
air routes to the Philippines. They 
stood along a 4,000-mile frontier of 
the Dutch East Indies and the Mela- 
nesian Barrier with their forces in 
position to threaten the remaining 
Dutch possessions, Australia and the 
islands to its north and east.) 

The difficulties of the supply situa- 
tion on Bataan, under the Japanese 
blockade, was greatly aggravated by 
the fact that thousands of civilians 
accompanied the army into the Ba- 
taan Peninsula. The number of 
people to be supplied quickly forced 
a reduction of the entire command 
to half rations. Efforts were immedi- 
ately initiated to organize blockade 
running from the Netherlands East 
Indies and Australia and to carry 
medicines, special fuses, and other 
critical muntions by submarine. 

The blockade running, financed from 
the funds placed at the disposal of 
the Chief of Staff by Congress, in- 
volved many difficulties; for exam- 
ple, it was found that the small ship 
owners and crew members ap- 
proached in Java, Timor, and New 
Guinea would not accept checks on 
our Federal funds deposited in Mel- 
bourne, but demanded cash. There- 
fore the actual money had to be flown 
across Africa and India by plane for 
delivery in Java. 

A complete report of these perilous 
operations has never been received. 
Of seven ships dispatched from Aus- 
tralia only three arrived at Cebu. 
Attempts to trans-ship these sup- 
plies from Cebu to Corregidor failed 
because of the rigid enemy blocade. 
At least 15 of these blockade runners, 
totaling 40,000 tons, were sunk or 
captured by the enemy while at- 
tempting to get supplies through to 
Bataan. Several overage destroyers 
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were also fitted out as blockade run. 
ners but none of these succeeded 
in reaching the Philippines prior 
the fall of Corregidor. Deliveries o: 
supplies and the evacuation of. cer. 
tain personnel by submarine con. 
tinued at intervals throughout the 
siege. 


The difficulty of penetrating the 
Japanese blockade and getting sup. 
plies to Corregidor and Bataan 
caused the military situation to de. 
teriorate. The half rations issued 
since January 11, 1942, had been fur« 
ther reduced by the end of March, 
and horses and mules were being 
slaughtered for food. 

In view of the enemy’s capabilities 
throughout the Pacific and our un. 
tenable position in the Philippines, 
the major efforts of the United States 
were directed toward a rapid con. 
centration of defense forces along 
our route to Australia, the creation 
of an effective striking force on that 
continent, and the dispatch of ma. 
terial aid to the forces of our Allies 
in the East Indies [11]. 

Accordingly, Hawaii was strength. 
ened, additional islands along the 
South Pacific air ferry route were 
garrisoned, and a large force was 
provided for the defense of New 
Caledonia. The components of a bal. 
anced air force were shipped to Aus 
tralia, the heavy bombers being 
flown in via Hawaii or India. Ship« 
ping limitations precluded the early 
dispatch of large bodies of ground 
troops. 

In February, 1942, General Mac. 
Arthur was instructed by the War 
Department to proceed to Australia 
to assume command of the newly 
designated Southwest Pacific Area, 
His directive from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff included the missions 
of holding Australia, checking the 
enemy’s advance along the Mela- 
nesian Barrier, protecting land, sea 
and air communications with the 
Southwest Pacific and maintaining 
our position in the Philippines. Lieu- 
tenant General Jonathan M. Wain-« 
wright, succeeding General Mac. 
Arthur as commander of the forces 
in the Philippine Islands, continued 
the gallant defense which has be 
come an epic in American history. 

On March 3l1st the Japanese initi- 
ated the anticipated general assault 
on the Bataan position, an attack re- 
lentlessly maintained during the next 
seven days. As our lines were finally 
penetrated and field hospitals were 
shelled by Japanese artillery, it be- 
came apparent that the courageous 
but exhausted defenders could no 
longer avoid disaster. 

On April 9th the following radio 
was received from General Wain- 
wright on Corregidor: 

“Shortly after flag of truce passed 
through the front line this os 
hostilities ceased for the most part in 
Bataan. At about 10 o'clock this morn- 
ing General King was sent for, to con- 
fer with the Japanese commander. He 
has not returned, as of 7 o'clock p.m., 
nor has result of conference been dis- 
closed. Since the fall of Bataan the 
hostile air force has renewed its attack 
on Corregidor. This island was 
heavily bombed this afternoon but has 
suffered no damage of military conse- 
quence. 

Despite Bataan’s loss, Corregido* 
Fort Drum, and Fort Hughes ‘(all,, 
island fortifications) continued to’res 4 
sist enemy attacks 
battery and antiaircraft fire for, 
nearly a month. On April 13th and 
14th a squadron of American bomb- 
ers from the south successfully at- 
tacked Japanese installations and 
shipping in the Philippine area. 

On May 5th, after a week of inten- 
sive bombardment which buried 
many of the shore defenses under 
landslides, the enemy made a land- 
ing on North Point of Corregidor. 
The shattered defenses were unable 
to dam the Japanese tide. The follow- 
ing day the exhausted and depleted 
forces were overwhelmed and finally 
surrendered. 

The final spirit of General Wain- 
wright’s heroic command is indi- 
cated by the extract from a letter 
written by him just before Corregl- 
dor fell: 

“As I write this we are subjected to 
terrific air and artillery bombardment 
and it is unreasonable to expect that 
we can hold out for long. e have 
done our best, both here and on 
Bataan, and although beaten we are 
still unashamed.”’ 

Concurrently with the campaign 
to reduce the Philippines, the enemy 
had exploited his successes on the 
Malayan Peninsula to bring the en- 
tire Netherlands East Indies under 
his domination. Concentration of 
Japanese forces there and in the 
Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon 
Islands constituted a direct threat 
to our lines of communication in the 
Pacific and to the north coast of 
Australia. 

These initial Japanese successes 
were due to Allied lack of military 
means, especially in aircraft and its 
supporting warning and maintenance 
services, to oppose an adyersary 
whose preliminary strategic deploy- 
ments permitted successive concenl- 
trations of overwhelming superiority 
in land, sea, and air forces on selected 
objectives. 

The effects of the desperate resist- 





ance offered by the Philippine Army 
and United States forces on Bataan, 
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‘Air Superiority Demonstrated By Loss Ratio of Four to One’ 


nolding as they did a sizeable portion 
of Japanese strength, were now being 
felt. During the delay thus gained 
men and materials were dispatched 
to Australia, New Caledonia and 
other Pacific islands. 

The growth of power of the United 
Nations in the Southwest Pacific was 
presaged by our air forces which 
were now performing long-range 
pombing missions against Japan's 
newly acquired bases in the Bis- 
marcks and New Guinea, and were 
also making Japanese attempts to 


Australia increasingly costly. 

The bombing of Japan by our 
planes commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel (now Major General) James 
H. Doolittle was a heartening event 
in a generally somber picture. De- 
spite heavy losses in men and ma- 
terials sustained by the Allies in 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
and the Philippines, the military, bal- 
ance was approaching an equilibrium. 

The initiative was no longer com- 
pletely in enemy hands. 

Coral Sea—High Tide of 


Aggression 

That Japan intended to exploit her 
victories to the limit was indicated 
by preparations for an offensive to- 
ward Australia based on the Bis-| 
marcks and the upper Solomons. On 
May 4, 1942, this new adventure was 
signalized by the seizure of the port 
of Tulagi in the central Solomons. 
Between May 7th and 11th, a heavy 
column of enemy naval vessels and 
transports moving southward in the 
Coral Sea was decisively defeated 
by Allied naval and air forces off the 
Louisiade Archipelago. 

Suffering heavy losses, the enemy 
retired toward bases in the Mandated 
Islands. Army aircraft supported this 
action by repeated attacks on Japa- 
nese bases at Lae, Salamaua, Rabaul, 
Kieta, and the Shortland areas in 





southern Bougainville, where concen- 


trations of enemy shipping provided | jungle equipment In a climate dele- |planes, with a casualty list of 13 
| men, compared to a known Japanese | 


lucrative targets. | 


The Coral Sea action marked the | 
high tide of Japanese conquest in the | 
Southwest Pacific. The poastbility | 
that the enemy would shift his! 
strength northward to attack Mid-'! 
way or Hawaii prompted a regroup- 
ing of our naval units and a further 
reinforcement of the air and ground 
units at Hawaii, Midway, and other 
island outposts. 


Midway-based long-range bombing 
and patrol aircraft were assigned 
offensive reconnaissance missions 
over extensive ocean areas. On the 
morning of June 3rd a naval plane 
sighted an enemy force with trans- 
ports some 470 miles to the west- 
ward. Next day, when another force 
with a heavy carrier concentration | 
was located about 180 miles to the 
north of Midway, it became evident 
that the largest concentration of 
enemy naval strength yet assembled 
for Pacific operations was headed 
eastward with the capture of Mid- 
way as its preliminary objective. 

All available Navy carrier and land- 
based Army and Navy air forces} 
were concentrated against the enemy. 
In the historic two-day battle which 
followed, heavy losses in ships and 
airplanes were inflicted on the Japa- 
nese, who retired at once. 

The battles of the Coral Sea and | 
Midway restored the balance of sea 
power in the Pacific to the United | 
States and lessened a grave threat 
to our Pacific possessions. Midway 
climaxed our first half year of war 
and marked the opening of a new 
phase of operations in the Pacific. 

The enemy offensive had definitely 
been checked; the United Nations 
firmly held chains of island bases 
extending from the United States to 
Australia; our forces had begun to 
deliver staggering blows; and our 
commanders were now free to pre- 
pare for offensive operations, 
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The Solomons 

The operation against Guadalcanal 
Inaugurated a series of offensive 
moves in the Pacific which have 
continued to the present date. The 
enemy occupation of the Solomon 
Islands permitted him the use of 
advance air and naval bases from 
which to attack our long Pacific 
supply line and the north coast of 
Australia. 

On August 
United. States 


7, 1942, therefore, 
Navy and Marine 


bg forces seized beach-heads on Guadal- 
canal and Florida Island and occu- 
3 


ed Tulagi. The highly prized air- 
ld on Guadalcanal was held by 
e Marines against a long series of 
Mheavy air, sea, and ground asasults 
by the enemy. 

The resolute defense of these 
Marines under Major General (now 
Lieutenant General) Alexander A. 
Vandegrift and the desperate gal- 
lantry of our naval task forces 
marked the turning point in the 






» Pacific. 


Army ground units commenced re- 
inforcement of the Marines on Octo- 
ber 13th. On December 9th, com- 
mand in the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area 
passed to the Army under Major 
General Alexander M. Patch. Early 
in 1943, a series of well-executed 
and vigorous operations by Army 
divisions and one Marine regiment 
in conjunction with air offensive, 
defensive, and support operations 
Compressed and then destroyed all 
enemy resistance on the island. 

Papua 

While strongly contesting our 
offensive in the Solomons during 
the summer and fall of 1942, the 
enemy's determination to exploit 
his previous gains was indicated by 
Persistent reports of activities in 
the Bismarcks, upper Solomons and 
New Guinea. These proved to be 
Preparations for an overland push 
from Buna through the Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains with Port Moresby, 
our advance base on the south 
Coast of New Guinea, as the immedi- 
ate objective. 

By September 12th, the Japanese 
had forced Allied ground forces 
back to within 30 miles of Port 
Moresby in an advance which dem- 
Onstrated great skill in jungle and 
Mountain fighting; however, re- 
inforcement of Allied ground troops 
Coupled with effective air support 
finally turned back this threat. 


_ By the end of November, converging 





attacks by American and Australian 
troops had confined the enemy to 
pockéts along the northeast coast. 


drive, the Army Air Forces under 
Lieutenant General George C. Ken- 
ney, while destroying the enemy 
shipping employed in attempts to 
supply his troops, flew a complete 
striking force—troops, equipment, 
and food—from Port Moresby over 
the Owen Stanley Range to the 
Buna area, utilizing bombers as well 
as transport planes [12]. 


Our air offensive ultimately forced 
the now desperate Japanese to use 
parachutes and submarines to supply 
their forces which were resisting 
our ground pressure with fanatical 
tenacity. 

Early in 1943, the northeast coast 
of New Guinea was finally cleared 
of the enemy by American and 
Australian troops under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General Robert 
L. Ejichelberger, as far north as 
Buna, but only after he had been 
systematically rooted out of his fox- 
holes along the beaches and de- 
stroyed by the determined assaults 
of our men. 

Success in this campaign is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact 
that throughout General MacAr- 
thur’s operations he was handi- 


In the final stages of the Allied | 


terious to white races. 

The United Nations in the Pacific 
theater now possessed more secure 
positions from which to counter 
Japanese offensive ventures; also, 
commanders and troops had secured 
valuable experience in battle. Uni- 
fled command arrangements were 
welding sea, air, and ground forces 
into efficient fighting teams. 

Air superiority was demonstrated 
by a loss ratio of four to one in 
our favor; and a more complete 
control of the sea was made possible 
by the “skip-bombing” tactics per- 
fected in the Southwest Pacific by 
General Kenney’s airmen. In a 
single instance, a convoy proceeding 
through Vitiaz Strait into Huon 
Gulf was completely destroyed by 
this type of attack. In this Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea, Allied losses 
were one bomber and three pursuit 


European Theater 


Prior to our entry into the war, 
the United States, through Lend- 
Lease operations, had supported 
British war economy and had in- 
cluded measures to insure safe de- 
livery of these supplies and mate- 
rials). When we were precipitated 
into active participation in the 
struggle, the necessity for the pro- 
tection and control of the trans- 
Atlantic sea routes became both 
urgent and vital. 


Initial preparatory measures on 
our part therefore included the 


communication routes and this in 
turn involved the further develop- 
ment of bases in Newfoundland, 
Greenland, Iceland and the United 
Kingdom. 


When we entered the war, Ger- 
many, although committed on the 
Eastern Front, had_ sufficient di- 
visions in 
threaten a cross-Channel 


land on the flank of the sea lanes 


Kingdom and _ Russia. American 
forces, in sufficient strength to dis- 
courage such a venture, previously 
had been dispatched to augment the 
British garrison in Iceland. The 
latter was relieved in its entirety 
by the summer of 1942. 


United States Troops Move to 
United Kingdom 


Despite the fact that the initiative 
at this time lay wholly in the hands 
of the Axis our preliminary move- 
ments were based on future aggres- 
sive action. The time factor now be- 
came increasingly important, time in 
which to train the new armies, to 
procure the shipping and munitions, 
and to organize the long lines of 
communications, 


the basic strategy which 
previously determined. 


Upon our entry, into the war it 
became urgently desirable to move 
United States troops into the United 
Kingdom as early as possible to bol- 
ster the defenses there which had 
been seriously weakened by the dis- 
patch of troops to the Middle and 
the Far East, and for the ‘psycho- 
logical effect on the British people. 
At that moment, however, the threat 
to Australia was so serious that most 
of the shipping immediately available 
in the Atlantic in January had to be 
hurriedly employed for the move- 
ment of 25,000 troops to the South- 
west Pacific, largely to garrison New 
Caledonia. It therefore was not pos- 
sible to send more than a single divi- 
sion to Ireland until the following 
summer. 


Steps were immediately taken to 
bulld up in the United Kingdom a 
strong American air force, notably 





capped by a serious lack of small 
vessels, transport planes and special 


precision bombers, These units would 
afford additional protection to the 
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|western France, 


strengthening of both sea and air | 


loss of 61 planes and 22 ships, and 
an estimated loss of an entire di- 
vision of 15,000 men. 

Rapidly increasing military re- 
sources in the Pacific now aiford us 
considerable freedom of action. The 
characteristics of the theater, pre- 
dominantly oceanic, demand precise 
and efficient teamwork on the part 
of our naval, air, and ground forces. 
There are no shortcuts in the accom- 
plishment of the arduous task. 

Successes thus far in piercing the 
enemy’s protective screen of island 
citadels prove the soundness of 
combining surface and submarine 
attacks on hostile sea routes of 
communication, strategic employ- 
ment of our long-range bombers 
against the enemy’s staging and 
supply bases, and coordinated as- 
saults by all elements upon succes- 
sive objectives [13]. 


British Isles against any Invasion 
attempt. 

The mevement of United States 
troops to the United Kingdom util- 
ized our shortest line of communi- 
cations overseas and effected a con- 
centration of British, Canadian, and 
American forces which, with the sup- 
port of the powerful metropolitan 
Royal Air Force, forced the enemy to 
employ additional troops in north-' 
thereby reducing. 
the strength he could employ else- 
where. 


In the latter part of January, 1942, 


the first convoy of our troops arrived | 
in Northern Ireland. The compli-| 
“cated transportation, construction 


and administrative problems were 


| solved with the close cooperation of 
| all the British agencies concerned. 


Northwestern Europe to | 
invasion | 
or a possible thrust to seize Ice-| 


from the United States to the United , 





| 


| 


while holding the} 
enemy at bay. Detailed planning for | 
specific future offensive operations | n ae 
was already under way in line with | Morale and their willingness to con- | 
had been | tinue to support the war effort. Thus | 


| 
| 


By June the gathering strength of 
United States forces in the United 
Kingdom made it necessary to estab- | 
lish a headquarters and organization 
for a European Theater of Opera- 
tions, and Major General (now Gen-| 
eral) Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
placed in command. | 


The United States Army Air Forces | 
assault on the continent of Europe} 
was launched on July 4, 1942, when | 
six American aircraft and crews par- 
ticipated in a Royal Air Force attack 
on targets in Holland. The combined 
American-British bomber offensive 
against the continent of Europe to- 
day gives promise of being a decisive 
factor in the ultimate destruction of | 
the German citadel. 


It has for its objectives the reduc- 
tion of German air combat strength 
to a virtual impotence; the disruption 
of vital elements of the eremy’s lines 
of communications; the progressive 
destruction and dislocation of the) 
German military, industrial and eco- | 
nomic system; and by the resultant | 
psychological impact on the German | 
people, the undermining of their) 





the objective of the combined bomber 
offensive is the elimination of both 
the German ability and will to con- 
tinue to wage war. 


Aerial Assault on Fortress 
of Europe 


The British heavy bomber com- 
mand was developed for the purpose 
of carrying out night missions, while 
the American Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators were developed for day- 
light operations. In the British 
planes, speed and armament were 
limited in favor of long range and 
heavy bomb loads. This type plane 
is especially effective for night oper- 
ations over industrial areas where a 
high degree of precision in bombing 
is not vitally necessary. 

On the other hand the American 
bomber design tends toward a fast, 
very heavily armed and armored 
high altitude plane. Its more limited 
bomb capacity is compensated for by 
the perfection of the precision bomb- 
sight which permits small specific 
targets to be singled out for destruc- 
tion. The violence of the German 
fighter plane reaction to our day- 
light attacks is convincing evidence 
of the deadly effect of precision 
bombing. The enemy must find a 
counter to this technique or accept 
the emasculation of his industries 
and his fighter command, 

Allied operations to cope with 
German submarine activities furnish 
an excellent example of British and 
American cooperation, coordinated to 
achieve maximum results. There are 
three possible types of offensive ac- 
tion against submarines, that is, to 
sink them at sea, to destroy the fac- 
tories which build and equip them, 
and to attack the bases from which 
they operate. Factories and bases 
may be rendered inoperative either 
by a night mass attack to effect gen- 
eral destruction on the area or by 
daylight precision attacks against 
vital utilities such as power plants, 
fuel supply installations or special 
repair facilities. 

Reports during the past months 
have mentioned with increasing fre- 





Important 
Dates 


According to General Marshall’s 
report, U. S. troops entered va- 
rious overseas stations on the fol- 
lowing dates. This information 
was carried in a chart in the 
report which is not reproduced 
here. 

1941 

Iceland—Aug. 6. 

Bermuda—Aug. 20. 

Greenland—Aug. 20. 

Surinam—Dec. 3. 

Brazil—Dec. 19. 

Guatemala—Dec. 22, 

Australia—Dec. 22. 

1942 

Ecuador—Jan. 14. 

British Isles—Jan. 26, 

Fiji—Jan. 29. 

Cuba—Jan. 30. 

Egypt—Feb. 2. 

Christmas—Feb. 10. 

Curacoa—Feb. 11, 

Aruba—Feb. 11. 

Canton—Feb. 13. 

New Caledonia—March 12, 

Venezuela—March 12,. 

Chile—March 15. 

Jamaica—March 20, 

Labrador—April 9. 

Fanning—April 26. 

Liberia—May 6. 

Tongatabu—May 9. 

Galapagos—May 9. 

India—May 16. 

China—May 16. 

San Espiritu—May 26. 

New Zealand—May 30, 

Ascension—May 30. 

Haiti—June 17. 

Peru—Aug. 5. 

Guadalcanal—Aug. 7. 

Spate—Aug. 7. 

North Africa—Nov. 8. 

Tongarena—Nov. 8. 

Aitulaki—Nov. 14. 

Iran—Dec. 11. 

Irak—Dec. 11. 

In addition to these are the 
regular establishments at Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines, Panama, 
Hawall and Alaska. 





| general 








quecy air attacks against Lorient, 








St. Nazaire, Brest, and LaPallice, all 
U-boat bases on the west coast of 
France. The precision attacks have 
been aimed against critical points, 
the, destruction of which render the 
installations ineffective, a 
particularly important procedure 
where the docks and other vital in- 
stallations have been protected by 
heavy concrete overhead cover. 

The night bombing attacks carried 
out by the British have involved 
loads of over 1,000 tong dropped in a 
single operation with the effect of 
devastating general service facilities 
and of shattering the morale and 
working efficiency of the personnel 
operating the submarine bases. At 
the same time heavy attacks have 
been made day and night against the 
submarine shipyards at Vegesack 
(near Bremen) and Wilhelmshaven, 
and against the Essen, Dusseldorf, 
Mannheim, Karlsruhe and other in- 
dustrial areas producing component 
parts for submarines. 

These bombing operations, to- 
gether with the action of the Anti- 
Submarine Command and Allied de- 
stroyers and escort vessels, appear to 
be in process of driving the subma- 
rine from the seas. 

Experience over the European 
continent has demonstrated the 
soundness of the tactical doctrines 
of our air forces and of the basie 
design of their aircraft. Notable 
early examples were raids against 
Vegesack and Wilhelmshaven dur- 
ing March, 1943, in which 180 of our 
heavy bombers destroyed over 80 
German fighters with a loss of but 
five of our own planes. These raids 
effectively put out of action for a 
period of many months the Vege- 
sack plant and administered crip- 
pling damage to the naval installa- 
tions at Wilhelmshaven. 

Our air assaults on Germany and 
northwestern Europe have grown 
heavier and heavier with the con- 
stantly increasing strength of the 
8th Air Force operating out of the 
United Kingdom. More recently it 
has been possible to coordinate these 
attacks closely with operations using 
bases in North Africa. The enforced 
concentration of the Germans’ most 
experienced fighter pilots in north- 
western Europe had an important 
bearing on air operations during 
the final battle in Tunisia and on 
the situation in Russia [14]. 

The build-up of depots, airfields 
and administrative services for our 
operations in the United Kingdom 
has involved a tremendous program 
of shipping, construction, and the 
organization of an extensive service 
command. These vital factors in 
modern war are time-consuming in 
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preparation and impose a heavy 
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On May 10, 1943, following the un- 


burden on our air and ocean trans- | fortunate airplane accident which 


portation facilities, but they provide | resulted in the death of Lieutenant 


the solid foundation which 
imperative requirement is conduct- 
ing the specialized and technical 
warfare of the present day [15]. 


is an General Frank M. A 





ndrews, com- 
mand of the European Theater of 
Operations was assumed by Lieuten- 
ant General Jacob L. Devers. 


North Africa 


In January, 1942, when the Prime difficult, 


Minister and his 
were in Washington, operations in 
northwest Africa, in Morocco and 
Algiers, were discussed in detail. 
Our limited means at the time made 
it impracticable to mount such an 
expedition. There were further dis- 
cussions at the time of the Prime 
Minister's visit to Washington the 
following June and the final decisioh 
was taken in July to launch an ex- 
pedition into northwest Africa 





in cases impossible, for 


Chiefs of Staff | these French officials to take all the 


steps necessary to facilitate our 
landings. The consequences of dis- 
closure of our purpose to the enemy, 
however, involved too great a peril 
to justify earlier notification. 

The singular relationship existing 
between the Vichy government and 
Berlin, and with the French prov- 
inces in North Africa, together with 
the differences of religion and race 


in| and the deep-rdpted hatreds of the 


conjunction. with the preparations | heterogenous populations of Algiers 


for the advance westward of the! and Morocco, 


imposed a _ political 


British Eighth Army then reorgan-| problem of maxifnum complexity on 


izing on the El] Alamein line. 


The opening of the Mediterranean 
would facilitate Allied global opera- 


| General Eisenhower. 


At the moment his energies and 
direction had to be concentrated on 





tions, and the removal of the con-| the successful penetration of an 800- | 
stant threat of German activities mile coastline and a vast hinterland | 


in western Moroceo and at Dakar | by a force of but 107,000: men. 
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mation of our friendly intentions | 
toward French North Africa and in- 
structed the French forces to dis 
play certain signals to indicate their | 
non-resistance. However, each task | 
force proceeded on the assumption | 


rocco. Later it was possible to con- 
vince General Orgaz, High Commis- 


| sioner of Spanish Morocco, that the 


American forces contemplated no 
action against Spanish territory. 


would add immeasurably to the se-| further complicate the situation he | 


curity of ‘the Allied position while | must be on guard against the -pos- 
gathering strength to administer the| sibility of an Axis stroke through 


that determined resistance must be | General Eisenhower’s forces were 
expected. They were under orders! ¢aceqg with numerous and pressing 


final punishing blows. 


Spain to sever our communications 


Furthermore, if our occupation of | through the Straits of Gibraltar and 


North Africa could be carried out 
without fatally embittering 

French troops and authorities 
that region it would provide a set- | 


ting for the reconstitution of the in the United Kingdom of two task | 
French Army in preparation for its | forces, one of Americans to land | 
in force to the homeland. | at Oran and the other a mixed force 


return 
The psychological effect of the con- 


interrupt by aerial bombardment the 


the | Single railroad line from Casablanca 
in | through Fez to Oran. 


Concurrently with the preparation 


to land at Algiers, a third task force 


quest of North Africa would be tre-| composed of the 3rd Infantry and 


mendous. 


|2nd Armored Divisions, 


the major 


The adopted plans provided that | part of the 9th Infantry Division, 
task forces from both the United | 2nd reinforced with supporting arms 


Kingdom and the 


United States| and services, was organized in the 


should strike simultaneously at Al-| United States under Major General 


giers, Oran, and Casablanca. 


iIt| (now Lieutenant 


General) George 


was urgently desired to make initial S- Patton, Jr. 


landings to the east of Algiers at 
Bone, Philippeville, and _ possibly, 
Tunis, but the lack of shipping oad 
of landing boats and aircraft 


His headquarters were temporarily 
established in the Operations Di- 


| vision of the General Staff in Wash- 
car- | ington which became the coordinat- 


riers at the time made this pro-|ing medium between General Eisen- 


cedure impracticable. 


It was desired to carry out the 
operation early 
was necessary to delay until No- 


vember in order to receive a =f 


number of craft from the shipyards 
and provide and train the crews for | 
the operation of these vessels. Some 


| hower and General Patton. Rear Ad- 
| miral 
in the fall but it| Hewitt, who commanded the expedi- 
| tion until its disembarkation in Afri- 


(now Vice Admiral) H. K. 


ca, assembled 
October 24th and sailed for Casa- 


blanca.” This’ task forcé was'to effect | 


a junction with the force under 


of the larger vessels did not become | Major General (now Lieutenant Gen- 


available until a week before the | 
convoys sailed. 

The success of the operation aie! 
pended on the efficient handling of | 
a mass of details as well as on the 
training and fighting qualities of 
the troops, and above all, upon the 
secrecy with which this vast under- 
taking had to be prepared. 

General Eisenhower, who was/| 
designated to command the Allied 
forces involved, organized a com- 
bined staff in London and directed 
the planning. 

Three task forces were formed; | 
one entirely American sailed directly 
from the United States and carried 
out the landings along the west 
coast of Morocco, another of Ameri- 
can troops escorted by the British 
Navy sailed from Great Britain and 
landed in the vicinity of Oran, the 
third, a combined British-American 
ground force escorted by the Brit- 
ish Navy, sailed from the British 
Isles and landed at Algiers. 

There were naval covering forces, 
both British and American. The 
combined air forces, other than car- 
rier-borne and a few transports and 
heavy bombers, had to be funneled 
through the single restricted field 
at Gibraltar which could have been 
put out of action in less than an 
hour. There was no choice but to 
accept this hazard. 

The problem of how to avoid fight- 
ing with the French forces in Africa 
was difficult to approach. In the 
first place, and most important of 
all, the hazard to the secrecy with 
which the operation must be pre- 
pared and 
extremely delicate balance in 
choice of methods to be followed. 

Should an approach be made to a 
single Frenchman who proved un- 
sympathetic to our purpose we 
risked the slaughter of soldiers on 
the beaches of North Africa as well 
as decisive: losses in shipping. The 
psychological impact from such a 
defeat, at that particular moment in 
the war would have been little short 
of catastrophic in its possible con- 
sequences. To a certain degree, how- 
ever, this risk had to be accepted. 
Even so, the discussions regarding 
such an expedition had to be con- 
ducted on'a more or less indefinite 
basis as to timing. Not until four 
days before the convoys would de- 
ploy off the beaches at Algiers, Oran 
and Casablanca -were the few 
Frenchmen we had contacted in- 
formed of the actual date for the 
operation: 





launched presented an | 
the | 





Thig of course made it extremely 


eral) Lloyd Fredendall which was 
to land in the vicinity of Oran. 
General Fredendall’s troops con- 
sisted of the 1st Infantry Division 
and one-half of the lst Armored Di- 
vision, reinforced by corps troops. 
In addition to seizing Oran and the 
adjacent airfields and making con- 


| tact with General Patton's force in 


the vicinity of Fez, this expedition 
was also charged with the migsion 
of effecting a juncture with the 
Eastern Task Force which had the 
mission of capturing Algier-. 

The latter force under Lieutenant 


General K. A. N. Anderson of the | 


British Army, consisted of British 
commando and infantry units 
gether with two United States regi- 
mental combat teams, one from the 
9th and one from the 34th Infantry 
Divisions, and a Ranger battalion. 
The first landing was to be effected 
under the direction of Major Gen- 


eral Charles W. Ryder of the Ameri- | 


can Army. General Anderson took 
over command after the American 
troops had been established ashore. 

The two task forees sailed from 
the British Isles on October 25th 
under British naval escort. All three 
task forces were provided the pro- 
tection of three . naval . covering 
forces, one American. 

To facilitate the capture of the 
airfields near Oran a 1,500-mile flight 
was undertaken by our troop-carrier 
command with United States para- 
chute troops. 

November 8th was designated as 
D-day on which the three task forces 


were to strike simultaneously. Three | 


days previously General Eisenhower 
opened his command post at Gibral- 
tar, and apropos of Allied unity of 


purpose in this war it is interesting | 


to report that for the time being he 
commanded the Fortress of Gibral- 
tar. Just prior to his departure 
from London, General Eisenhower 
radioed me the following message: 

“T cannot leave the United Kingdom 
without expressing to you once more, 
and to all of your assistants in the 
War Department my lasting apprecia- 
tion for the perfect assistance and sup- 
port you have provided us. If you 
deem it appropriate, and a convenient 
occasion will occur, I should like you 
to per my respects to the President 
and the Secretary of War and to say 
to them that all of us are determined 
to make this operation a real suc- 


cess. 
The Landings 

Despite the negotiations which had 
been carried on with a few French 
officials the amount of resistance 
which the landing forces would en- 
counter remained problematical. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower broadcast a procla- 


the force at sea on| 


to- | 


not to fire until fired upon. A code 
signal “Play BAll” was to be broad- 
cast to the entire force at the first 
hostile act on the part of the French 
in any sector, as a warning to 
initiate vigorous offensive action. 

At the moment the landings in 
Algeria began, at one o'clock on the 
‘morning of November 8th, President 
Roosevelt assured the French people 
{by short wave radio that the Aijlies 
sought no territory and asked for 
French cooperation. The Spanish 
government was also informed at 
this time that the occupation was in 
no way directed against 
Morocco or other Spanish pessessions 
in Africa. 

The landings were carried out 
|accordance with plans and with a 
|boldness and efficiency which  se- 
|eured the initial objectives, the ma- 
|jor airfields and ports in North 
| Africa, within a period of 48 hours. 
| Diplomatic Negotiations 
| These military operations were 
| staged against a background of dip- 
which 
| speedy cessation of French resistance 

Both General Charies 
leader of the Fighting 


in 


|lomatic negotiations through 


|was sought. 
de Gaulle, 


|French, and General Henri ‘Siraud, | 


|who had escaped from Germany to 
|France and then from France to 


| Gibraltar, broadcast pleas for French 
| cooperation when our operations 
| started, 


| General Eisenhower had announced 
|that General Giraud would be re- 
| sponsible for civil and military af- 
| fairs in North Africa, but the French 
|military officials on the ground 
|were found to be loyal to Marshal 
|Petain’s government. President 
| Roosevelt's note to the French Chief 
|of State had assured Marshal Petain 
of our desire for a liberated France 
but the Vichy answer was disap- 
| pointing. 

Our ambassador was handed his 
passports on November 9th and 
lorders were dispatched from Vichy 
| to French African units to resist our 
| forces which by then had already 
| accomplished their missions except 
'on the Casablanca front. 
Unexpectedly, Admiral Jean Dar- 
\lan, Petain’s designated successor, 
land Commander-in-Chief of all 
|French forces, was found to be in 
| Algiers visiting @ sick son when our 
iforces landed. He was taken into 
| protective custody and when it was 
|found that the French leaders stood 
jloyal to the Vichy government, a 
|series of conferences immediately 
followed with the purpose of calling 
a hait to the French resistance 
against General Patton's task force 
in thé vicinity of Casablanca. 

When, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 11th, the Germans invaded un- 
occupied France, Darlan rejected the 
|pseudo-independent Vichy govern- 
ment, assumed authority in North 
| Africa in the name of Marshal Pe, 
tain, and promulgated an order to 
all French commanders in North 
| Africa to cease hostilities. This or- 
|der renched Casablanca a few min- 
lutes before the assault on that city 
|was to be launched on the early 
| morning of NoverMber 11th. 
| The North African government 
|was reoriented and brought into 
|close collaboration with the United 
| Nations under a provisional govern- 
| ment headed by Admiral Darlan with 
General Giraud as “ommander-in- 
Chief of the French ground and air 
units. Subsequently French West 
|Africa under Governor-General 
| Pierre Boisson announced its adher- 
jence to the Darlan regime, bringing 
|to the Allied cause additional naval 
| power and trained ground units and 
making immediately possible a short 
air route from the United States to 
the North African battle fronts. 

Cordial relations were quickly es- 
tablished with the Sultan of Mo- 


Spanish | 


problems. Harbors had to be cleared 
of sunken ships, wharfs and docks 
repaired, neglected and slender lines 


| 


veloped to carry heavy traffic, anti- 
submarine patrols organized to pro- 


Upon the cessation of hostilities | 


| stabilized 


|of rail communication had to be de- | 


} 


tect our sea routes in the Mediter- | 


ranean, the civil population had to 
be provided for and its economy 
started on the road to reconstruc- 
tion [16], French troops in North 
Africa had to be equipped [17], our 
forces had to be disposed to prevent 
a successful Axis thrust through 
Spain, and finally, and most impor- 
tant of all, our forces had to close 
with the enemy in Tunisia to effect 
his destruction in North Africa. 


Race for Tunisia 
The rapid extension of the offen- 


sive eastward was facilitated by the 
lexpeditious landing at Algiers re- 
sulting from French cooperation. 
Our forces had suffered compara- 


| tively few casualties in this particu- 
lar landing and as quickly as logisti- 
cal support could be prepared they 
were headed towards Tunisia. 

It was apnarent that.a strategical 
| surprise had heen effected. Tunisia 
was lightly garrisoned by the 
French. Far to the east the German 
Afrika Korps and the accompanying 
Italian forces had heen hurled back 
from the El! Alamein position by 
|General Sir Bernard Montgomery's 
Eighth Army a few days prior to 
the lardings. 

Despite the manifest difficulties of 
supply. the immediate occupation of 
Tunisia appeared mandatory. As 
soon as French collaboration was as- 
sured, the leading elements of the 
British First Army, including a few 
of the American units which had 
landed at Algiers, re-embarked for 


| 





| followed and Bone was occupied the 
following day by two companies of 
British parachutists and a com- 
mando unit which arrived by sea. 
On November 15th orders were is- 
sued for the movement of French 
troops then at Algiers and Constan- 
tine to protect the southern flank 
of the American and British units 


which were now advancing Into 
Tunisia along the coastal corridors 
crossing the frontier. The French 


units were reinforced with Ameri- 
¢an troops, including tank destroyer 
units, and one of their assigned mis- 
sions was the protection of advance 
airfields in the Tebessa-Gafsa area. 
Meanwhile, our air units had 
moved into eastern Algeria and were 
rendering support to our’ columns 
from inadequate’ or improvised alr- 
fields despite shortages in gasoline 
and the great difficulty of supply. 
Immediately following the land- 
ings in North Africa, Axis forces 
were rushed into Tunisia by sea and 
air. As early as November 16th our 
advancing troops encountered Ger- 


man patrols 60 miles west of Tunis. 
The leading units of the British 
First Army, with American rein- 


forcements, reached Medjez-el-Bab, 
30 miles southwest of Tunis, on No- 
vember 25th and took possession of 
the airfield at Djedeida on Novem- 
ber 28th. 

Farther to the south, Allied units 
reached Pont du Fahs and American 
parachute troops were operating in 
the Sbeitla-Gafsa area. Axis resist- 
ance steadily increased, with intensi- 
fied mechanized and artillery ac- 
tivity. Our advance on the Station 
de Jefna, 32 miles southwest of 
Bizerte, was repulsed on November 
30th. Strong Axis counter-attacks 
with tanks forced Allied withdrawals 
from Tebourba, but similar enemy 
aggressive action directed against 
Medjez-el-Bab was successfully re- 
sisted. 





a movement eastward to Bougie 
where they landed on November | 
| 11th. 
| An overland march immediately 


| 
| 
| 


| 


fnewing 


} 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| February 4th when General Andrews, * 


| 
| 
| 
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The short and easily maintaineg 
air and sea lines of communication 
between Sicily and Tunisia permit 
ted the rapid build-up of the Axig. 
forces. The nearest ports of Allied 
entry at Bone and Philippeville were 
of very limited capacity. The enemy’s 
greatest advantage, however, lay in 
|the possession of all-weather air. 
fields, as the development of the 
rainy season for a time rendered 
fighter-plane support of our ad. 
vance iroops impossible. Difficulties 
of supply became so ‘serious that’ 
active operations were practically 
suspended in early December. 
| Meanwhile the enemy rapidly rein 
|forced his positions which assume@ 
| the character of a bridgehead pro 
tecting the Bizerte-Tun‘s area and 
|}extending southward to cover the 
bases into the coastal plain leading 
to Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes. Medjex 
el-Babk remained the key point of 
the Allied position. 

In the midst of this cempaign, the 
| assassination of Admiral Darlan cre 





ated a political crisis which was met. 


by the action of the French North 
African governors in designating 
General Giraud as Darlan’s succes. 
sor. ; ; 


Fall of Tunisia 


The new year opened with the op- 
ponents in Tunisia testing each” 
other’s strength along the partially” 
line and matching each: 
other’s bids for air supremacy, both 
forces concentrating against ports - 
and lines of communication. 


In Libya, Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
with its complement of Italians aban. 
doned a succession of defensive posi- 
tiors, withdrawing finally into Trie 
politania. By February his troops” 
were established on the Mareth Line 
in southeast Tunisia, 

Meanwhile, General Eisenhower's 
troops were being regrouped on the 
Tunisian front preparatory to re 
the offensive against the 
Axis positions. The troops were 
under the operational 
General Anderson, commanding the’ 
First British Army. So far as was 
practicable, American units were con- 
centrated on the French units or- 
ganized into a combat corps. German 
thrusts at weakly held French posi- 
tions, however, necessitated a fur- 
ther intermingling of Allied units” 
{18} 

Throughout the African operation 
up to this time, General Eisenhower 
had retained control of the United 
States Army forces in the British 
Isles, ground and air. This arrange- 
ment had been continued in order te 
afford him a free hand in drawing > 
on such resources as we had estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom. 

Plans had been made before the 
launching of the African enterprise 
to effect a separation in February, 
and this was actually carried out on 


a highly specialized air officer who 
had been sent to the Middle East 
for experience in combat and in con- 
tacts with our Allies, was appointed 
Commander of the United States 
forces in the European Theater of 


Operations with headquarters in Lon- 4 


don. This order was paralleled by 
the creation of a North African 
Theater of Operations, under General 
Kisenhower, ¢ 
Upon the arrival of the British 
Eighth Army on the _— Line, it 
came under the direction of General 
Eisenhower. General Sir Harold 
Alexander, of the British Army, was 
appointed his deputy and given direct 
command of the 18th Army Group, 
which consisted of the British First 
Army, the British Eighth Army, the 
United States II Corps, and the 
French units on the Tunisian front, 
North African air units were organ- 
ized into the Mediterranean Air 
Command under Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Arthur Tedder, with Major Gen- 
eral (now Lieutenant General) Carl 
Spaaiz of the United States Army 
as Commander of the Northwest 
African Atr Force. ’ 


All heavy bombers, together with | 
fighter support, were organized by 
General Spaatz into the Strategie 
Air Force under General Doolittle. 
Action was initiated at this time by 
General Spaatz to unify command of 
light and medium bombers and fight- 
er support into a force known as the 
Tactical Air Force to lend close 
support to lend and naval operations. 

Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, became Naval Com- 
mander in Chief in the Mediterrane- 
an under General Eisenhower's di 
reciion. These Allied command ar 
rangements led directly to the vic 
tories which soon followed (Battle ” 
of Tunisia and conquest of Sicily). 

The junction of the veteran Afrika 
Korps with Von Arnim’s command 
in Tunisia permitted the enemy te 
launch offensive strokes against the 
lightly held positions of the long 
Allied line. On February 14th, hoe 
tile armored units reinforced by~ 
artillery and infantry and supported 
by dive bombers struck westward 
from Faid and broke through the 


Kasserine Pass. § 


By the afternoon of February 2ist 
the Axis forces had advanced a th 


dj 


command of | 
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ained ged armored thrust 21 miles | forces. l 
ation Beyond the pass, threatening the The advance of the British Eighth 
‘rmit. Bailied position in central Tunisia.| Army up the coast pinched out the 
Axis Bot: this operation General Eisen- Il Corps which was withdrawn and 
Allied Bpower radioed the following com- started on an extremely difficult 
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ments: 

“Our present tactical difficulties re- 
guited from my attempt to do possibly 
tyo much, coupled with the deteriora- 
dion of resistance in the central moun- 
tainous area which began about Jan- 
vary 17th. That deterioration has 
absorbed the bulk of the United States, 
jst and 34th Divisions which forma- 
tions had originally been pushed for- 

to provide general reserves and 
to permit us to attack from the line 
which we were then holding. 

“You would have been impressed 
euld you have seen the magnificent 
@splay everywhere by the American 
enlisted men. I assure you that the 
troops that come out of this campaign 








are going to battle-wise and tac- 
tically efficient.’ 
There were considerable tank | 


Josses on both sides. The enemy was | 
able to maintain himself in his for- 
ward position for only two days 
before he recoiled under a concen- | 
trated attack by our ground forces | 
powerfully assisted by the entire 
Allied air force in North Africa. 
Even the heavy bombers were used 
against their retreating columns. 
During this withdrawal, the enemy 
endeavored to capitalize upon pos- 
sible Allied reinforcing moves to the 
south, delivering heavy attacks in| 
the Medijez-el-Bab area, but these 
were held or checked after small 
gains. 

These thrusts were the last offen- 
sive efforts of the enemy in Tunisia. 
The rains had ceased, the roads had | 
been. improved; the railroad had been | 
yitalized with American methods and 
materiel, and more than 10 gasoline 
pipe lines, the two most important 
being from: Bone to Ferriana and 
from Philippeville to Ouled Bamoun, 
had beer built. These increased 
facilities permitted the movement | 
into Tunisia of additional American 
troops. The time had come for a 
“coordinated Allied effort which 
Would free the African continent of 
Axis forces. The development of the. 
plan is succinctly stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of a radio from 
General Eisenhower on March 11th: | 

“Our own plans contemplate a rising 
scale of offensive operations and it will 
be the role of the IIL Corps to draw 
all possible strength (enemy) from 
the south so as to help General Mont- 

mery'’s Eighth Army through the | 

areth Gap. Once we have the Eighth 
Army through that bottleneck, this 
campaign is going to assume rapidly | 
a very definite form with constant | 
pressure and drive kept’ up against 

the enemy throughout the. region.” " 

The last: phase of the Battle of 
Tunisia opened on the: evening* of 
March 20th when the Western Desert 
Air Force in reac of the British 
Eighth Army (including the 9th 
United States Air Force under Gen- 
eral Brereton) launched an air of- 
fensive with continuous 


passing the intensity of any previous 
preparations since the capture of the | 
El Alamein position. 

The Eighth Army attacked and se- 
cured a bridgehead through the mine- 
fields in the north, while the New 
Zealand Corps flanked the Mareth 
Line to the south. Coordinated pres- 
sure by the British First Army, the 
French, and the Americen II Corps 
under General Patton against the 
Axis bridgehead served to divert the 
enemy effort from the south. His 
Position gradually crumpled and 
finally on April 7th patrols of the 
%h Division, advancing southeast 

Gafsa, made contact with units 
of the Eighth Army 20 miles inland 
from the coast. 

Sfax was captured on April 10th 
by General Montgomery’s forces. 
Rommel’s columns were unable to 
Make a stand at Sousse because of 
an Allied breakthrough at Fondouk, 
with the resulting capture of 
Kairouan and Pichon. He therefore 
fell back to a prepared and final 
Position through Enfidav lle. 

Enemy Air Power Shattered 

The air attacks of this. period pro- 
vided a classic example of strategic 
and tactical use of air power. Allied 
air forces over a long period of time 
had studied every aspect of the 
enemy air transport activity across 
the Sicilian Straits. They awaited 
the moment to catch a maximum 
Concentration of transport aircraft 
on the Tunisian or Sicilian fields and 
to strike when the enemy was in 
@reatest need of this air transport 
8ervice. 

On April 5th the opportunity de- 
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veloped and air attacks of consistent 
Intensity were launched on the air- 
dromes of Sicily and Tunisia, result- 
mg in the destruction of over 150 
enemy airplanes on the ground and 
more shot down in the air; Axis 
Ports and shipping were also heavily 
attacked. In all, during a period of 
14 days, 147 transport planes and 31 
Vessels, large and small, were dam- 
Sged or destroyed. 
The suddenness of this complete 
and violent rupture of Axis com- 
Munications with their Tunisian 
orces undoubtedly came as a sur- 
upset their plans for delaying 





gh the 


ry 2st © 
| th 


is and the defense of the Cape 


movement across the rear of the 
British First Army to reappear on 
the left flank of the Allied forces. 
General Patton, who had commanded 
the corps during the operation con- 
cerned with the breaking of the 
Mareth Line, was withdrawn in or- 
der to go ahead with the plans for 
the expedition to Sicily, and Major 
General (now Lieutenant General) 
Omar N. Bradley, who had been his 
deputy, assumed command. 


Recognizing the weakness of the) 


broad river 
bridgehead, 


within the 
Arnim heavily 


valleys 
Von 





mined all possible avenues of mech- | 


anized approach. By 
April the II Corps 


the 20th of 
was attacking 


troops to the south had been with- 
drawn to the dangerous refuge of 
Cape Bon under heavy pressure from 
the British Eighth Army, and the 
French XIX Corps inder General 
Louis Marie Koeltz. [wo British 
armored divisions brushed as‘de the 
remnants of Axis armor south of 
Tunis and drove directly against 
the base of the Cape Bon Peninsula 
on May 10th, shattering the Jast re- 
sistance of the enemy. 

During this period the naval aec- 
tion under Admiral Cunningham, 
and the complete destruction of Ger- 
man air transport approaches to 
Tunisia, had isolated the enemy, cut 
off his supplies, and made ‘mpos- 
sible the escape of even the enemy 
high command. Directly connected 
with the Allied domination of the 
air had. been the punishing defeats 
of German fighter forces admuin- 


across the mountainous terrain north | istered by our precision bombers in 
of Medjez-el-Bab, clearing the way | their daylight attacks on northwest- 


for an armored thrust into the Tine 
River valley which resulted in the 
fracture of the Axis position. On 


broke through in a powerful thrust 
that carried it into Mateur, 


| May 3rd the ist Armored Division | 


ern Europe. The enemy had found 
it impossible to concentrate on the 
African front either enough aircraft 
or enough skilled pilots to dent the 


|overwhéiming surge of Britisn and 


only | 


20 miles in an airline from Bizerte. | 


The time was 
blow. 

General Eisenhower on May 5th 
reported: 

“Tomorrow morning we start the 
big drive which we hope and believe 
will see us in Tunis in a day or so. 
I believe we can clear up the Bizerte 
angle very quickly but the Bon Penin- 
sula may be a difficult matter.”’ 

British armored units had concen- 
trated between Medjez-el-Bab and 
Pont du Fahs in preparation for the 
drive down the Medjerda Corridor. 
After two days of bitter infantry 
fighting this armored force on Mey 
7th under cover of an unprecedented 
concentration of air units, struck 
through the gaps secured by 
British infantry and artillery and 
drove without check into the out- 
skirts of Tunis. Once cracked, the 


ripe for the final 


| Axis defense ring collapsed. 


The II Corps exploited its initial 





the | 


| 


gains, advancing north into Bizerte | 


on May 7th and surrounding 
Axis forces north of Garaet-Achkel 
and Lac de Bizerte. Troops of the 


threat to the north of the Avis lines 
on the Medjerda plain. 

Meanwhile British forees poured 
through their initial gap, widening 
the split between the Axis forces 
defending the Cape Bon Peninsula 
and. these, trapped hetween Tunis 
and Bizerte. The latter force sur- 
rendered on May 9th. 


the | 


{corps then turned east to block the} 


American planes. 


Some 252,514 German and Italian 
troops and a large amount of equip- 
ment were surrendered. This com- 
pleted the conquest of the African 
continent and placed the United 
Nations in a position to launch more 


direct attacks on the southern face | 


of the European Fortress. 

(The decision to capture Sicily was 
made at the Casablanca conference in 
January. 1943.) 

But this was only one result of 
the victory. The Mediterranean was 
again open to Allied shipping which, 
by shortening the 


vessels, in effect meant an immediate | 


increase of shipping equivalent to 
some 240 vessels, A French Army 
had been reborn, celebrating its 
birthday by the capture of 48,719 
prisoners following a deep penetra- 
tion of the enemy’s position. 
American troops had demonstrated 
their battle efficiency and had gained 
a wealth of experience which could 
be disseminated throughout’ the 
army. Allied air forces had success- 
fully demonstrated a technique in- 
volving effective coordination with 
ground forces and the strategic ap- 
plication of air power. Unity of 
Allied effort, command and staff, had 
been demonstrated to the world in 
a most ‘convincing manner, as evi- 


| . . 
| dence of the growing concentration 


| enemy 
Other hostile ! 


of power. which will sweep the 
out of control of the Euro- 


pean continent [19]. 
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Pearl 
personnel, 


Harbor 
largely 


ceding the 
Technical 





turn-around of | 


others, delivered in crates to Tako- 
radi on the west coast of Africa, 
were assembled there and flown to 
| their destinations. 

By October, General Montgomery’s 
|improved situation in troops, equip- 
{ment and logistical arrangemenis en- 
|abled him to crash through the El 
| Alamein line and pursue the enemy 
| 1500 miles into Tunisia. Our aircraft, 
,heavy and medium bombers and 
| fighters, organized into the 9th Air 


r’}American Troops Had Demonstrated Their Battle Efficiency’ 


| Force under General Brereton, par- | 


|ticipated in the preparation that 
| prececed the attack on the enemy's 
positions at Alamein and made 
|important contributions to the sub- 
‘sequent pursuit. 

Planes from this air force struck 


| heavy blowg against German trans- 
| 


port flights across the Sicilian Straite 
in the last phases of the Battle of 
Tunisia. Thereafter, the 9th Air 
Force was occupied in the bombing 
operations against Axis Meditere 
ranean positions including Pantel- 
leria and Sicily, and in destructive 
raids against Naples, Messina, Reg- 
gio and other points in Italy, all of 
which provided an important cone 
tribution to the shattering of Italian 
morale i . 

(On August Ist the heavy bombers of 


jthe 8th and 9th Air Forces. struck a 


devastating blow at the lubricating oil 
and gasoline resources of the Germans 
by destroying in a single raid possibly 
75 ver cent of the Ploesti refineries in 
Rumania. The length of flight. the 
astonishing accuracy of the bombing -nd 
the daring of the enterprise presert a 
conspicuous example of the quality of 
the American fiyers and their planes.) 


Asiatic Theater 


In January, 1941, the 
for the manufacture of P-40 fighter 
planes, announced that if an order 
could be placed within 10 days it 
would be possible to produce 300 
additional P-40’s by June of that 
year. Under the British contract the 
United States Army controlled the 
| allotments of additional planes. The 
ewesgge4 were in grave distress for 
lack of fighter aircraft. 


Curtisspermitted offensive bombing oper 
. e a- 
Plant, completing a British contract , tions to be yes « 


initiated on April 2nd 


| against enemy fleet wnits in the An- 


I proposed, therefore, that if the. 
British would immediately turn over | 


daman Islands. The first flight of 
the Air Ferry Command into Ching 
over the Himalayas was completed 
six days later. Moving personnel, 
equipment, gasoline and other sup- 
plies over the mountains into China 
|following its transportation by sea 
and air half-way around the globe, 
|Imposed an unparalleled logistical 
problem. 


The operations of our air forces in 


50 P-40’s to the Chinese government | India, Burma and in China held in 


‘from 
|lowed by 25 in February and 25 in 
|March, the United States govern- 
ment would permit the allocation of 
the 300 planes, referred to above, 
'for delivery in June to the British. 
This arrangement was 
and the 100 planes ‘reached China 
in the early summer of 1941, pro- 
viding the equipment for the famous 
“Flying Tigers” organization piloted 
by volunteers under the leadership 
of Colonel (now Major General) 
Claire Channault, a former United 
States Army officer, then in the 
service of the Chinese government. 
Through the medium of Lend- 
Lease, material of various types and 
character had been reaching China 
by way of the Burma Road. With 
Japan’s entry into the war China's 
position grew increasingly critical 
because of the possibility that Chi- 
nese air fields might become bases 
for bombirg operations against Japan 
proper. 


In view of. the gravity of .the .sit-, 


uation in that region, Major Gen- 
}eral (now Lieutenant General) Jo- 


| seph W. Stilwell was selected to rep- | 


|resent the United States in the man- 


accepted | 


their existing contracts fol-/ that region Japanese airplanes which 


|might have been employed else- 
| Where; losses were inflicted on the 
|enemy’s air force, depots and com. 
| munications; and, most important of 
|all, Chinese morale was greatly 
stimulated by this evidence of Amere 
ica’s intention to support China in 
every way possible . 
(The fortitude of the Chinese people 
under the leadership of Generalissime 
Chiang Kai-chek has been an inspiration 
to the United Nations. For six years 
these brave people have resisted the 
assaults of the enemy despite the lack 
of arms and equipment and without pro- 


tection against the enemy's fighters end 
bombing planes.) 
There have gradually developed 


since the summer of 1942 increasingly 
destructive bomber attacks over 
Burma and out of China with targets 
from Hopei to French Indo-China, 
including Hainan Island. The enemy’s 
retaliatory attacks usually have been 
repulsed with astonishingly heavy 
losses to his fiyers. ‘ 

Day by day the power of our air 
offensive in these regions is growing, 
and forcing a dispersion of Japanese 
meuns along their southern front, 
extending from Burma, 5,500 miles to 
the Solomon Islands, to meet éur 


| ifold activities relating to our mili-| attacks which are involving them in 
Under the Lend-Lease program) the British Eighth Army to the El|tary interests as to pilots, planes,| losses so destructive as to threaten 


ground forces and 


By January, 1942, Japan’s drive 


24-hour | Jarge quantities of American equip-| Alamein line threatened not only the | air transport service, materiel for | the maintenance of their air power 
bombing of the Axis positions and | ment were being sent to the Middle | Suez Canal but also our air trans-| Chinese 
installations in the Mareth area, sur-| East in the months immediately pre-| port routes to Russia and to Asia, | technical and tactical instruction. 
| attack. | Therefore, such aircraft as could be | 

civil-| spared from other sperations -were | into Malaysia had : 
‘jans, for servicing American planes, |concenirated in the Middle East to|ern Burma. With the fall of Singa- 


thelr | and the efficiency of their sea forces 


| (224. 


By the summer of 1942 a large 


spread into south-| amount of equipment had accumu- 


|lated in India which could not be 


trucks and tanks, was «provided by | operate against the communications | pore in February the Japanese were | transported into China under the 
us to assist the British in maintain- of the Afrika Korps in Libya and able to launch a successful offensive | limiting conditions of air traffic. It 
ing the efficiency of the American across the Mediterranean. 


equipment in their hands _ [20). 


Medium tanks and 105mm guns on 


American missions were established | self-propelled mounts were rushed 


in Egypt and in Iran to coordinate 
and supervise Lend-Lease activities 
and to establish the necessary air- 
ferry routes over which American 
aircraft could be dispatched to the 
Middle East, to Russia, to India and 
to China. 


by train and ship to the British 
Eighth Army and every possible 
measure consistent with the military 
situation in other parts of the world 
was taken to assist the Eighth Army 
\in maintaining its position while it 


~|was refitted and prepared for its 


Upon our entry into war the mis-| triumphant march westward through 


sions previously referred to, 
posed Jargely of civilian technicians, 


com- | Libya. 


In subsequent months heavy bomb- 


were gradually transferred to mili-|ers extended their operetions over 


tary control. In June, 1942, it be- 


the Mediterranean in attacks against 


came necessary to designate a com-| Axis ports along the southern Euro- 


mander for the United States Army | pean coast. 
Forces in the Middle East with re-| losses were 


Such heavy 
inflicted on 


shipping 
the enemy 


sponsibility not only for the North| that he was compelled to provide 


African and Iranian 


lar 
control 
Forces 


command 
of United States 
across equatorial 


Army 
Africa, 


which unified air transport command | Africa from the United States and | 


activities along the trans-African air 
routes. 
The crisis 


which develcped in 


missions but|a heavy 
also for military personnel in the | thereby 
}area [21] 


his 
reducing 


escort for 
considerably 


convoys, 
the 


At the same time a simi-| volume of cargo which he could 
wag formed for the | move. 


American medium bombers for the 
Middle East were ferried across 


fighter aircraft In large numbers 
|were delivered in Cairo, some by 
“fly-away” from aircraft carriers 


June, 1942, with the withdrawal of shuttling across the Atlantic and 
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Peninsula, and precipitated the 
of the German and Italian 





|against the British and the rein- 
forcing Chinese troops In Burma, a 
success which was rapidly followed 


was therefore decided to move the 
Chinese troops to the equipment 


| rather than follow the usual proce- 


up by the capture of Lashio, the | dure of delivering equipment to the 


|Western terminus of 
Road. In this unsuccessful 


ly hampered by an almost complete 
lack of air, artillery and adequate 
logistic support. 

Following the cutting of the 
Burma Road, General Stilwell imme- 





diately initiated plans for an air-| tactical ‘ 
ferry service route over the Hima- | nated as to technique and tactics in 
layas, utilizing Army personnel and| the use of weapons with which they 
equipment, together with a small are equipped, and furnishing cadres 


the Burma | troops. 
Allied | 
operation General Stilwell com-| retired into India on withdrawing 
manded two small Chinese armies! from Burma ‘and this was the nu- 
whose willingness to fight was great-| cleus around which General Stilwell 


A considerable Chinese force had 


developed a highly modern training 
center for infantry, artillery and the 
| Supporting arms and services. This 
project has developed with most 
| gratifying results, providing complete 

units thoroughly indoctri- 


combat air force. The nucleus of the| for the training of Chinese divisions 


latter was provided by bombardment | beyond 


the mountains in China 


and pursuit planes and service units! proper. 


| sent from Australia to India late in| 


February. 


The development of American air Chinese air cadets 


A somewhat similar project has 
| been carried out for the training of 
in the United 


| power in India to meet the hostile; States ana with our 10th Air Force 


No real threat to the security of 
our Pacific Coast region actually de- 


large Japanese task force approached 
Midway and another force 
proached the Aleutians. Both were 
turned back after suffering punish- 
ing losses. Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutians appeared to be the imme- 
diate objective of the Japanese. Hos- 
tile reconnaissance planes had ap- 
peared er the western Aleutians, 
submarines had been reported in the 
vicinity of Umnak and Unalaska and 
our intelligence had reported the 
presence of a naval task force pro- 
ceeding toward Alaskan waters. 


On June 4th, following an enemy 
bomber attack on Dutch Harbor the 
preceding day, our Army and Navy 
flyers located an enemy fleet con- 
sisting of at least two carriers, two 
cruisers and eight destroyers, 
miles to the southwest. Despite fog, 
rain and most unfavorable weather, 
our aircraft, attacking repeatedly, 
sank one enemy cruiser, damaged an- 





veloped until June, 1942, when the. 


ap- | 


165 | 


challenge across the Bay of Bengal! in India. 


Alaskan Operations 


other and forced the enemy to with- 
draw. 

Ten days later a hostile task force 
of cruisers and transports was dis- 
covered at Kiska Island, suggesting 
the probability that the enemy, hav- 
ing retired out of range of our air- 
craft, had occupied Kiska with troops 
initially destined for an assault on 
Dutch Harbor. Attu Island and Agat- 
tu Island were also discovered te 
have been occupied by the enemy. 

Strategicelly the occupation of 
these barren islands was. of com- 
paratively small importance except 
for the possibility of infiltrations 
along the island chain which might 
eventually permit the enemy to op- 
erate against our sea routes along 
the southwestern coast of Alaska, 
Bkychologically this hostile occupa- 
tion was productive of serious reper- 
cussions in our Pacific northwest. 

It was decided, however, in view 
of our almost fatal limitations in 
ships, planes and trained troops at 
this time to maintain the sitvation 
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in the Central, South and Southwest 
Pacific, no immediate action would 
be undertaken to recapture Kiska 
and Attu. Measures were taken, 
however, to bring these island with- 
in effective air range of our combat 
craft. 

Advanced airfields were developed 
by troops landed on Adak August 
31, 1942, from which the first mass 
raid against Kiska was launched on 
September 14th. The Japanese air 
forces in the Kiska region were soon 
destroyed and his attempts to rein- 
force the garrison were rendered 
relatively ineffective by the destruc- 
tion of his shipping en route to Kiska. 

Bases still farther west were re- 
quired to strengthen our air position 
in the Aleutians. Consequently in 
January, 1943, an American task 
force landed unopposed on Amchitka, 
69 miles east of Kiska. In less than 
a month the fighter strip had been 
developed and our aircraft was oper- 
ating from this advanced base 
against Kiska and Attu. 

In the late spring shipping and 
material, though limited, at last be- 
came available to launch a formal 
challenge to the enemy’s occupation 
of the Aleutians. A task force com- 
posed of a portion of the 7th In- 


fantry Division, reinforced, landed 
on Attu Island, the outermost island 
of the Aleutian chain, on the morn- 
ing of May ilth, heavily supported 
by its naval escort. Heavy fogs 
limited air action. 

Despite the mountainous character 
of the country, deep snow and the 
absence of roads, the troops, strong- 
ly supported by our Navy and by 
the air forces so far as the weather 
permitted, fought their way across 
the island to encircle the Japanese 
troops defending Chichagof Harbor. 
There on May 3ist the operation 
was successfully terminated after a 
loss of 512 American soldiers against 
the annihilation of 2,350 Japanese. 

The capture of Attu evidently 
came as a complete surprise to the 
enemy who had anticipated an as- 
sault on Kiska which now lay 
trapped by our planes and naval 
craft operating from Amchitka and 
from Attu, a fighter strip having 
been completed in 12 days on the 
latter island. 

(With the occupation of Attu by our 
forces, the enemy position on Kiska be- 
came untenable. On August 15th a land- 
ing force was put ashore at Quisling 
Cove on the western coast of Kiska, 
which met no opposition, the enemy 





having evacuated the garrison to avoid 
further losses.) 


large was quietly carried out during 
the most perplexing period of our 
war effort, without confusion and|the training program, the adequacy 
with the best of good will by those! of ammunition, and the influence of 
concerned, as a tribute to the sin- | officers who have been returned to) 
gleness of purpose of the senior| the United States after participation 
officers and also to the manner in| jn combat have given us for the first 
which the plans were developed and! time a reserve of trained units ready 
launched. |for dispatch to the various theaters 

Logistics | as. rapidly as shipping becomes avail- 
The Army Service Forces 


' able. 
charged primarily with logistical 


sired degree of preparation. 
Fortunately, the development of 





are 
| Another factor is now operating | 
matters which include the supply,|to our advantage. We are reaching 
equipping, and movement of troops) the end of the expansion; already it 
at home and overseas; food, clothing,| has been possible to reduce many 
equipment, ammunition, medical serv-| training installations to a purely 
ice [28]; motor, rail, and ship trans-| maintenance basis to furnish re- 
portation; records of personnel, and| placements for the present strength | 
mail service. Under the present War | of the army. It also has been prac- | 
Department organization many mat-|ticable, and it is highly desirable, 
ters pertaining to morale, such as) to lengthen the basic training period 
movies, educational programs, and / for soldiers and to extend the period 
newspapers, are also included within of training for officer candidates; 
the supervision of this command,and most important of all, it is no} 
(29]. 
In addition, the coordination of 
production requirements for military 
munitions in the United States, the 
actual issue of weapons and equip- 
ment, considerations pertaining to) 
efficient maintenance of this equip- 





|longer necessary to drain units of | 
| their best officers and men to fur-| 
{nish trained cadres for new organi- 
[zations or students for the officer 
| candidate and technical schools. 

In other words, General McNair | 
and his people are now free for the 


requires close coordination with 
Navy not only in the protection 


ment, and the provision of a steady 


first time to concentrate their atten- 


Summary 


Reviewing briefly the military sit- 
uation as we find it on July 1, 1943, | 
it will be remembered that our entry | Across the Atlantic the enemy had 
into war was marked by a succession | been driven from North Africa, and 
of serious reverses, at Pearl Harbor,|Europe has been encircled by a 
in the Philippines and through the | constantly growing military power. 
Malaysian Archipelago. It was aj;|The Russian Army, engaging two- 
time for calm courage and stout reso- | thirds of the German ground forces 
lution on the part of the people and one-third of the German air 
of the United States. fleet in deadly and exhausting com- 


With our Pacific Fleet crippled | P&ts has dispelled the legend of the 


|invincibility of the German Panzer 
| 
and the Philippines overwhelmed at | division [23]. 


the outset, we were forced to watch | rye British Isles are stronger than 
the enemy progressively engulf our! ever before and a new France is 
resistance to his advances. One year | arising from the ashes of 1940 
pl ‘ican tans te  rereoe | Strategically the enemy in Europe 
Basin, jeopardizing the whole of | nas been reduced to the, detevaive 
pM yahee Mal ey and | the Pacific the Japanese are being 
tl y x poe steadily ejected or rather eliminated 

ons in the Middle East, particular- from their conquered territory 
ly the oil supply at Abadan on which | The Aleutians safe about to be 
- _naval forces in the eastern | cleared of all tracks and traces of 

editerranean, the Indian Ocean and the enemy. In the South ana South- 


Australia depended, in addition to | west Pacific two facts are plainly 

the air and ground motor require- | 

|evident to the Japanese command 

ments in those theaters. } P 

= as well as to the world at large: 

Rommel’s Afrika Korps with se-| Our progress may seem slow but 
lected Italian troops had the British 


it is steady and determined, and it 
with their backs to Cairo, threaten- | }, ied terrifi 
tae ie Sbiins. of Che Bettieh- Bee] en Seeemmeenie’ be 8 Nei 


|destruction of enemy planes and 
pire. Our successes in the Coral Sea | surface vesséls. This attrition’ must 
and at Midway and the repulse of | present an appalling problem for 
the Japanese forces in the Aleutians | the enemy high command. 
had not prevented the Japanese from | whatever satisfaction they may 
carrying out a vast empire from 
which they threatened India, Aus- 
tralia and our position in the Pacific. 

Just a year ago also the ability 
of the United States to transport its 
power in supplies, munitions and 
troops across the Atlantic was being 
challenged by submarines which in a 
single month had sunk 700,000 gross 
tons of shipping. 

July 1, 1943, finds the United States 
Army and Navy united in purpose 
and in operation, a unity shared 
when the occasion demands by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Chinese, Dutch, French and other 


Conclusion 


Logistics 
Training 
Air Forces 
Planning 


Organization 

During the past two years the 
enlisted strength of the Army has 
been increased by five million men 
(241; the officer corps has grown 
from 93,000 to 521,000 [25]. Included 
in these figures Is the development 
of an air force of 182,000 officers 
and 1,906,000 men. Expansion as to 
time and numbers, having in mind 
the technical requirements of mod- 
ern warfare, has been without 
precedent. 

For example, the expansion of the 
service units for the Army Alir 
Forces has been approximately 12,- 

percent, and that of the air 
forces proper about 3,500 percent. 
The Corps of Engineers has been in- 
creased by 4,000 percent [26]. 

This tremendous expansion re- 
quired a fundamental reorientation 
of the corduct of the War Depart- 
ment and its methods of doing busi- 
ness [27]; it required thé@t the vari- 


fighting elements among our friends 
and supporters. 
























































their soldiers with whom our forces 


remarkable scale, 
In brief, the 
enemy 


strength of 


There can be 





lives of our men, 













army and would insure 
effectiveness of our troops on thei 
first entry into battle. 












seph T. McNarney completed th 








vision of the Chief of Staff—th 
Army Air Forces, the Army Groun 
Forces, and the Services of Suppl 


ice Forces). 
















March 9, 1942. Later, on his appoin 






draw from the fanatical sacrifice of 


come in contact, the destruction of 
their air power and shipping con- 
tinues on an increasing and truly 


the 
is steadily declining while 
the combined power of the United 
Nations is rapidly increasing, more 
rapidly with each succeeding month. 
but one result and 
every resource we possess is being 
employed to hasten the hour of vic- 
tory without undue sacrifice of the 


Army be centralized into one author- 
ity which would provide orderly 
processes in building a huge citizen 
maximum 


Early in 1942, after a period of 
exhaustive study extending over a 
year, and paralleled by a number of 
preliminary moves or readjustments, 
a committee headed by Major Gen- 
eral (now Lieutenant General) Jo- 


plan which established three great 
commands under the direct super- 


(later designated as the Army Serv- 


The proposed reorganization was 
approved by the President and the 
Secretary of War and made effective 


ment as Deputy Chief of Staff, it fell 
to General McNarney to supervise 


‘tion on polishing up the existing 
military machines and developing 
i\them to the highest degree of effi- 
|ciency in preparation for-the great} 
battles to come. | 


communication encircling the earth Air Forces 

(a rough check indicates that pres-| ppe problems and  accomplish- 

ont protected supply lines extend | ments of the Army Air Forces dare | 

, os EC. | : 

over, 56.000 miles) it has made nec’ ing this emergency are ao colossal 

depots and railroad management, as’ in scope that “<~ aoe Fe ‘| 

in the Persian Gulf, for the trans- erly told only 4 “a = oa inn 

portation of supplies to Russia, and forrure to date of America’s wat 

a oe Ce ee ae ae effort has been the manner in which | 
. our air forces have carried the war, | 


It has require i 
bases in pe et pe yn Me in its most devastating form, to the | 
enemy. 


the Pacific and bases at Karachi and 
Calcutta on the west and east co~%ts 
of India; pipelines and pum, ag 
plants to facilitate movement of} 
gasoline, and a multiplicity of re- 
quirements to support our fighting | 
forces and permit them ty devote’ 
their undivided attention to the 
enemy. 

All these matters are involved in 
the logistical problem for the Army | 
in this war. The continual flow of | 
trained replacements, many of them | 
specialists, must be maintained. Each 
new venture usually involves new 
convoy routes with the additional 
naval escorts required. It imposes 


stream of supplies practically on an 
automatic basis to the various the- 
aters of war, are functions concerned 
with logistical requirements. 


Global war has introduced lines of 


markably short time, been able to) 
produce combat airplanes which | 
have matched or surpassed those of 
other nations. The high degree of 
technical proficiency necessary to op- 
‘erate military airplanes in combat 
has been secured by a complex but 
remarkably efficient 
gram. 

The Army Air Forces are now at- 

|tacking the enemy on 10 different 
fronts throughout the world. Their 
victories wherever they come in con- 
tact with the enemy testify to the 
a continuing burden of supply of, gallantry and skill of pilots and 
men and materiel which must be) crews, to the mechanical efficiency 
taken into account when new opera-| of planes, and to the leadership of 
tions are considered which inevitably | Generat Arnold and -the~ fighting 
impose additional 
supply burdens. 
Along with this goes the problem 
of providing munitions and other 
supplies to our Allies, and in most 
cases transporting them overseas to 
points of delivery. We are equipping 
the Chinese troops and French 
troops, we have been providing 
equipment for the British, the Aus- 
tralians, the New Zealanders, and 
the Canadigns, we have furnished 
supplies to Latin American republics 
—we have been truly an arsenal of 
democracy. All this demands the 
maintenance of an elaborate system 
for allocation, distribution, and trans- 
portation, to be coordinated with our 
daily normal problem of meeting the 
demands of our own forces. 
The requirements of logistics are 
seldom understood. The burdens 
they impose on the responsible mili- 
tary authorities are rarely appreci- 
ated. The conflicting demands of our 
theater commanders, of Allied sov- 
ereign powers and of the home front, 
pose difficulties never before ap- 
proximated in war. 

The necessity for a high degree of 
efficiency in management is evident 
and it has been found in the coordil- 
nation of all the various supplies 
and administration departments of 
the Army, under the command and 
General 


| eld, Kenney in New Guinea, Twin- 
ing in the Solomons, Hale in Ha- 
wail, Spaatz, Brereton, and Doolittle 
in Africa, Eaker in England, Butler 
in Alaska, Bissell in India, and Chen- 
nault with his unique contribution 
in China. 


Planning 


The orderly step-by-step develop- 
ment which the Army has under- 
gone could not have been managed 
without the» background of careful 
planning over a period of years. 
The framework for our Army today 
and its development through the 
growing pains in the early part of 
the emergency were laid during the 
period preceding Pearl Harbor. In 
matters of personnel, military intel- 
ligence, training. supply and prepara- 
tion of war plans sound principles 
and policies had been established in 


gency as arose. 


of air force officers were assigned 


sion of the General Staff, charged 


r|leadership of Lieutenant with the preparation of strategic 
Brehon B. Somervell. plans and the coordination of opera- 
Training tions throughout the world. 


The vital importance of adequate 
training in the technical warfare of 
today is evident. Such training in- 
volves not only the basic elements 
of military science, but their co- 
ordination into teamwork involving 
the platoon, company, battalion, and 
regiment, and later, combined train- 
ing of the various arms into divisions | 
and army corps capable of a sus-| 
tained and coordinated effort on the 
battletield. 

The organization of training cen-|intimate contacts they 
ters, expansion of our school system | with conditions In the field. 
[30], the activation of new units, the} 
development of training doctrines, 
and the conduct of maneuvers, have 
been the primary responsibility of 
the Army Ground Forces’ which, 
under the command of Lieutenant 


posals and the 


e 


e 
d 
y 





leach theater, in exchange with rep 





ous services and supply agencies he 
integrated into a command organiza- 
tion which would not only insure 
the efficient assembling of the means 
of war within the United States, but 
alsc would provide for their trans- 
portation and distribution to combat 
units overseas; it required that the 
air arm be granted the fullest exer- 
cise of initiative in developing and 
producing modern types of combat 
aircraft and in creating the most 
powerful air force in the world; it 
required that the training installa- 
tions of the ground forces of the 






integration. 








tremendous war expansion, 
could not otherwise have 
achieved without confusion, 



















transformetion from a small peac 


ganization. 





War Department and the Army 





the procedure of reorganization and 


Decentralization of authority was|day are paying heavy dividends on 
an imperative requirement for the| the battlefiield [31]. 
which | 


ciency and the delays inherent in the 


The fact that this complete reor- 
ganization of the machinery of the 


commanders who serve a correspond 
General Lesley J. McNair, has 
achieved remarkable results that to-| Operations Division. 

Under the direction of Major Gen 
eral T. T. Handy and his predeces 


While meeting this expansion, we sors. Major General L. 


e-\ their first 
Until 1943, urgent demands of crises | military effort. 
| in various perts of the world forced | 
us to organize special units and| 
at ship them abroad without the de- | 





Limited by appropriations prior to | 
the emergency, they have, in a re- sided basis. 


| Lieutenant General 


| manding 


training pro-| 


and continuing | commanders of the air forces in the | 


preparation for just such an emer- 


When the War Department was 
reorganized, an increased proportion 


to the General Staff and at the same 
time it was divorced from operat- 
ing activities except in the case of 
the War Plans Division. The latter 
group became the Operations Divi- 


For the Army it prepares the pro- 
detailed plans for 
the Joint and the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. Its divisions are in direct 
contact with every theater of war. 
Its members are continually travel- 
ing by air to secure first-hand knowl- 
edge of local conditions and require- 
ments. Their participation in bomb- 
ing raids, in landing operations and 
in the fighting has resulted in a 
growing casualty list reflecting the 
maintain 


The practice has been established 
| whereby members of the Operations 
| Division serve a period of duty in 


resentatives of the staff of theater 


ing tour of duty in War Department 


T. Gerow 
been | were faced with the problem of 80 | and General Eisenhower. the Opera- 
ineffi-| training our units that they would | tions Division of the War Depart 
| be able to compete successfully in| ment General Staff has been a tower 
battle experience with! of strength to the undersigned in 
time army to the present vast or-| veteran organizations of the enemy.| the direction and coordination of our 


An outstanding feature of opera- 
tions In the present war has been 
their amphibious character which 





















































































nished to the transports enroute 
landing beaches but in actual 
antiaircraft and gunfire support 
landing parties after the _ trog 
leave the ships. In -transportiy 
more than two million men of ¢ 
Army overseas through submaring #4 
infested waters, the Navy has livea # 
up to its traditional reccrd. 
The development of the pow 
war army of today could not }h 
been approximated without the ¢ 
termined leadership of the Consti 
tional Commander-in-Chief, and 
wisdom and firm integrity of 
pose of the Secretary of War. 
has been dependent upon vast ap. 
propriations and the strong suppor 
of the Congress, and the cooperat 


> i 
' 
= | 


of numerous government agencies, ki 

Individuals, civilian organizatic a PY, 
—patriotic and commercial—all ha p. shi) 
given strong support to the Army det 
| program. Outstanding has been t¢ Awe 
courageous acceptance of sacrifice by ity an 


the famiies of those men who ha 
already fallen in the struggle. 

The end is not yet clearly in sight 
but~ victory is certain. In every 
emergency the courage, 
and spirit of our soldiers and their 
young leaders and of our pilots and 
their crews have been an_ inspira. 
tion at the moment, and a complete 
assurance of the final victory tg 
come. 


initiative, 


G. C. Ma 
Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. O. 
July 1, 1943. 





Notes 


1, Battle Maneuvers Realistic 
These maneuvers are conducted u 
the supervision of the Army Gro 
Forces, the divisions in training being 
organized into army corps and armies, 
Realism is emphasized and wherever 
possible they are conducted on a two- 


Under Lieutenant General Hugh A, 
Drum, Commanding the First Army, 
n Lear, Command. 
|ing the Second Army, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Walter M. Krueger, later Lieu- 
j tenant General Courtney Modges, Com- 

the Third omy. and Lieu- 
|temant General John L. DeWitt, Com- 
| manding the Fourth Army, extremely 
valuable experience has been gained in 
| preparing our troops for battle. 


| ments. 
|. A number of organizational changes 
| have been made in tactical units to meet 
| the requirements of the war as it de- 
'veloped. The World War type square 
infantry division has been replaced by. 
the hard hitting triangular division. 
Rapid moving tank destroyer units have 
been developed. equipped with towed 
and self-propelled weapons capable of 
knocking out enemy ‘tanks: y 
Armored divisions have been reorgan-’ 
ized to provide two combat teams, to im- 
prove mobility of supporting artillery 
and to combine service functions. Motor- 
ized divisons have been eliminated, the 
ransportation formerly a part of these 
divisions to be held in pools to meet 
a special situation. Horse and mechan- 
ized cavalry regiments have been elimi- 
jmated by substituting mechanized sep- 
arege oueetrons, Airborne divisions of 
glider and parachute troo 
established. on 
Also there have been provided many 
new types of units for service functions 
such as port battalions to facilitate land-§} 
ing operations and the rapid develop- 
ment of new ports, petroleum distribu- 
tion units. air ferrying organizations, 
ete. Non-divisional units except infantry, 
horse cavalry and armored elements are 
being organized in battalions or smaller 
formations with command groups cape 
able of directing the operations of from 
two to eight such units. This permits 
rapid assembly of exactly the type — Stat 
pow od Se any type operation 
¢ basis for organizin - 
ing troops for task (ceca. —— 
b. me Australian Cooperation 
he support and cooperation furnished 
the United States by the Australian Govs 


} 




































erment and the people has been a vital i 
factor in the conduct of the war in theme stra 
Far East. All possible assistance was bine 
offered to the American commanders the abo 
that area in building up the air rer 
supply bases and facilitating the estab- Staff 
lishment of troops units. war 

Previously the Australian governm ted 
had assisted us in the development A dev 
the air route from the United States top Staff a 
the Philippine Islands. These airdromes § °Txaniz: 












were of great value in the fight to stop 
the tidal wave of Japanese advance: 
ment. Much of Australia’s resources in- 
cluding aircraft factories, hospitals, 
warehouses, and even manpower, “a 
assigned directly for the support 
American forces in Australia. 

4. Overseas Units Fully Equipped 
In general, it has been the lic 
turnish 100 _ percent equipment, vith 
reserves and maintenance for units 
scheduled to be sent overseas withia’ 
hree months. When it. became ap 
parent that units in training could not 
be supplied with complete allowances 
of numerous critical item of equipment, 
the War Department established a policy 
of providing half of the allowances. 
Even this goal could not be reached 
the expansion of the Army rapidly ex 
ceeded increases in arms production 
Munitions were assigned to various 
theaters of war according to a priority 
based upon strategic plans. . 

5. Reverse Lend-Lease 

A feature of Lend-Lease Is the 80 
called “‘Reverse Lend-Lease,” the term 
applied to the furnishing by other 1 
tions of supplies, equipment, service 
facilities and patent rights to the armé 
forces of the United States without, 
cost. The most imortant single co 
tribution of Reverse Lend-Lease in th 
war effort has been its saving in ship 
ping requirements. Reverse Lend-Le 
also reduced demands on United State 
raw materials, productive facilities 
manpower. It further contributed to : 
more efficient utilization of all the p 
duction. resources of the United Nations 
Overseas commanders of American fore 
have been directed to utilize all avail 
able sources of local supply on a 
verse Lend-Lease basis. Procurement 
organizations have been established 18 
the principal theaters of operations 
obtain supplies locally for Amerit 
forces and to assist in the developm 
of local resources. 
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Within the United Kingdom in 
fiscal year 1948, 1,500, ship te 
materiel were provid the 
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forces stationed there In addition 
t | aad of construction mate- 
3 ali these supplies been 
upped overseas in erican vessels 
would have required more than 500 
y loaded ships. In Australia and New 
waiand, American forces have obtained 
ymost all of their food requirements 
In the Middle Eastern theater 
British have provided for United 
forces in the area all maintenance 
regu ents, including food supply, 
‘dothing and equipment. 
4 Volume of pping Required 
The tremendous amount of shipping 
for a modern army is not gen- 
_understood. For instance, in com- 
initial shipping requirements an 
e of six measurement tons of 
space per man is required. Main- 
requirements average one meas- 
ent ton per month. Also involved 
the creating of a balance between 
ng available for personnel and 
for cargo. 
,At the beginning of the war an acute 
e in troop carrying capacity was 
met by conversions o all existing pas- 
goxer ships and certain selected cargo 
Also, additional capacity was ob- 
by arranging for the use of sev- 
of the larger British liners and 
oop. ships. Late in 1942 it was found 
despite the foregoing wep. 
qrgo carrying capabilities were again 
excess of troop carrying Cca- 
ity and an extensive program of con- 
version of fast cargo ships was under- 
taken in order to maintain the proper 
balance. 


{, Close Cooperation by Brazil 


permission was obtained from 
1 in this matter has been of in- 
ment of air facilities In Bel Natal 
Recife, permitting the unlimited 
transit of military aircraft and the sta- 
tioning of United States Air Forces 
technicians in Brazil. The agreement 
was later formalized with permission to 
gonstruct additional facilities and sta- 
tion United States personnel in north- 
Brazil. The close cooperation of 
il in March 1942, for the establish- 
estimable value in building up our air 
in Europe and North Africa, 
fKinska Military Highway 

A project which will result in a per- 
manent improvement in the transporta- 
tion system of North America has been 
the construction of the Alaska Military 
Highway through the vaguely mapped 
virgin wilderness of Western Canada. 
The project, authorized by a joint agree- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States, was carried out under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Engineers. 

The highway was built to function 
# an important military supply route 
connecting the railway and highway 
system of the United States and South- 
em Canada with routes in Alaska, in ad- 
dition to serving as a feeder road to 
several military airfields in Canada 
which ey pes depended upon air 
trans ‘or suplies. 

On February 14, 1942, the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers was instructed to 

re plans for the building of the 
way. Early in March, 1942, Quarter- 
master and Engineer troops had arrived 
at the end of the railroad at Dawson 
Creek in Canada. Engineer units work- 
on the highway from each end 
in both directions from the Half- 
way point had completed nine miles 
of the road by April; by the end of 
Ottober the last gap was closed on the 
hich had en- 
approximately 10,000 Engineer 

ps in its construction. 
Improvements currently under way 
de for a foot. roadbed . * 

h surfacing placed to a width of from 
1 materials, including 
gravel and crushed stone, will 
utilized in this surfacing. It is estimated 
that the cost of constructing the pioneer 
toad, together with improving it to pres- 
gt roposed standards, will be $115,- 

000, which figure inclues the replace- 
ment of a considerable number of tem- 
porary structures destroyed during the 
fecent spring thaw. Current improve- 

are scheduled for completion 
$1, 1943, and are going ahead 
contract labor forces under 


a 





supervision of the Public 

Administration and the general 

of. our Northwest Service 

and Division Engineer of the 
Division. 


% Unity of Command 


Under the direction of the President, 
he Joint Chiefs of Staff, composed of 
the Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
ef of the United States Army and 
wy, the Chief of Staff of the United 
es Army, the Commander-in-Chief 
of United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Commanding 
ral, Army Air Forces, are respon- 
tible for coordination between the Arey 
avy, and in operations for whic 

the United States has sole or primary 
ponsibility, they are charged wit 
he strategic conduct of the war. The 
bined Chiefs of Staff, composed of 
the above United States members and 
representatives of the British Chiefs 
insure complete coordination of 


fewer 
ited Stat 














war effort of Great Britain and the 
es. 

A development of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Combined Chiefs of Staff 
organizations is the unity of command 
Principle which places the responsibility 

authority for a contemplated op- 
tration under one commander direct y 
Tesonsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the Combined Chiefs of Staff. When 
joint or combined force commander 
nm designated and the units com- 
Dosing his force are assigned, his com- 
mand responsibilities are the same as if 
forces involved were all of one serv- 
or one nation. He exercises his com- 
through the commanders of forces 
have been assigned him, and 
formally in operations this will consist 
of the assignment of their respective 
thissions, In carrying out its mission 
and technique of the force 
Concerned are the responsibility of the 
fommander of the subordinate force. 

Allied to the principles of unifield 
fmmand is the mechanism of opera- 

Planning on a joint and com- 
bined level. The command function of 
the President as Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States forces is exercised 
through the United States Chiefs of 
Staff. The British Chiefs of Staff func- 
tion in a similar manner under the 

© Minister and his War Cabinet. 
United States Chiefs of Staff have 
organized planning and supporting 
ang consisting of representatives 
the Army and Navy and, where 
‘pplicable, from other interested gov- 
‘rimental agencies. These United States 
Horerting agencies assist and advise 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in matters of 

, Operational and administrative 

ng, psychological warfare, intel- 

. transportation, the assignment 

Materials of war, communcations, 
rology, weapons, petroleum, civil 
Affairs and other matters, 

Most of the supporting agencies of the 
Chiefs of Staff organization have 
ritish counterpart with which they 

thus forming combined agencies 

and assist the Combined Chiefs 

f. An outstanding example of the 

of this system is the complete 

of action of the American and 
forces in the 


Tranean area 





report. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Fort Washington, D. C. 


Fort Monroe, Va. 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Camp Davis, N. C. 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Camp. Lee, Va. 

Duke University, N. C. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fort. Custer, Mich. 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

New Orleans, La. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 

Camp Hood, Tex. 
Camp Barkeley, Tex. 





€!lwas developed and _subsequentl 





Location, Quota of OCS 


Following is the location and assigned quota of candidates at the 
various Officer Candidate Schools listed in a chart in General Marshall's 


150 
600 
100 
200 
600 
240 
1,000 
3,200 


Air Corps 

Signal Corps 

Chemical Warfare Service 
Adjutant General’s Dept. 
Army Administration 
Coast Artillery 

Engineers 

Antiaircraft 

Air Corps 

Ordnance 

Quartermaster 

Finance Dept. 

Infantry 

Judge Advocate General 
Corps of Military Police 
Armored Force 
Transportation 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 2,000 
Tank Destroyer 600 
Medical Administration Corps 3,200 





mitted the knowledge years 
of a is euteme Ba.) 
o on to the Army. 

21. Middle East Construction 


Construction of large ordnance ana 
aircraft depots was undertaken in the 
Nile Delta area, in Eritrea, and in the 
Levant States at a time when the en- 
emy's success in Libya and Egypt in- 
dicated a long campaign of reco 
the of the United Nations in the 
Middle East with a possible withdrawal 
to_bases in Eritrea or the Levant. 

In the Fall of 1942 after it appeared 
thate the Libyan Campaign coupled with 
the North African landings would 
eliminate the enemy from _ Africa, 
American support of the above depots 
was almost completely withdrawn, with 
the result that United States toaage 
involved were then employed primarily 
in support of our Army (mostly air 
force) operations in the area and furth- 
er construction was canceled. Most of 
the above depot activities were taken 
over and operated by the British. 

22. Pacific Operations 
| Lieutenant General Stillwell and Major 

General Chennault were ordered to 
Washington in April, 1948, to present 
| first-hand information on the situation 
in China to the President, the Prime 
| Minister and the Combined Chiefs of 
| Staff. Similarly Field Marshal Wavell 
| described the situation in. Burma and 
| India, and the military and economic 
| probreene of China were described by 








under the command of General Lisen- 
hower. 
10. Japanese Miscalculations 

The major miscalculation of the Jap- 
anese was the apparent expectation that 
the Russian Army would collapse under 
the German grand assault then under- 

ay against Moscow which ended in the 
irst winter fiasco. Also unanticipated 
was the prolonged defense of the Philip- 
pine Islands which upset their time- 
table for other offensive operations in 
} Southwest Pacific, including Aus- 
tralia. 

11. Nuclei of Pacific Air Force 

The air forces in the Pacific were 
built up piecemeal on the skeleton of 
the 11th Bombardment Group (Heavy) in 
Hawaii and the 19th Bombardment 
Group (Heavy) which moved into Aus- 
tralia from the Philippines. 

12. Airborne Movement of Troops 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
project was the fact that only hastily 
prepared landing strips of the most pri- 
mitive character could made avail- 
able, An unusual amount of skill and 
daring made possible its achievement. 
18. Moves Against Japan P 

Initially our operations in New Guinea 
and the Solomons were handicapped by 
limited resources. To determine the best 
use of our growing strength in resources, 
certain commanders and staff officers 
of the Central, South, and Southwest 
Pacific Areas were assembled in Wash- 
ington in March of 1943, Here the latest 
combat intelligence was integrated and 
supplemented with strategic and log- 
istical intelligance available in War 
and Navy Department agencies to de- 
velop a clear picture of the enemy situa- 
tion and capabilities in the areas con- 
cerned, At the same time the plans pro- 
posed by the theater commanders were 
coordinated with those developed in the 
War and Navy Departments and brought 
into consonance with the overall 
strategical concept for the prosecution 
of the war. Based on these considera- 
tions a plan which set forth the ob- 
jectives, allotted the available means, 
and prescribed command arrangements 
ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
planning included the clearing of the 
Japanese from Rendova Island and New 
Georgia. 

14. Bomber Attacks Effective 

Large scale daylight raids require 
unlimited ceilings for precise mere | 
from high altitudes. Days of unlimite 
ceilings are rare in Europe, particularly 
in the winter, and, in order to avoid a 
waste of good days, the development of 
accurate weather forecasting became a 
matter of extreme importance. It has 
been desirable to build up bombing 
missions of 300 planes or more because 
of the strength of the German fighteer 
force and the antiaircraft defenses on the 
western front. By July 1943, over 
1,000 heavy bombers were based in the 
United Kingdom, During the last week 
of July, six American missions, averag- 
ing almost 300 heavy bombers each, were 
flown, all but one against Germany. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the 
heavy bomber effort was the enemy’s 
recognition of its importance. These 
attacks caused him to increase his pro- 
duction of fighter aircraft at the ex- 
pense of bombers, to allocate new pro- 
duction largely to the western front, 
to withdraw experienced single—engine 
fighter pilots from the Russian and 
Mediterranean fronts for the defense of 
Germany and later to withdraw fighter 
aircraft from Russia. The net result 
was that the Germans were unable to 
conduct any sustained offensives this 
summer in Russia or build up sufficient 
strength in the central Mediterranean to 
oppose the Allied offensive. 

15. rican-British Conferences 

In April, 1942, I visited London for 
a series of conferences with the Prime 
Minister, the War Cabinet and the 
British Chiefs of Staff ~ future 
operations. Plans agreed to at that 
time were later modified as a result of 
another visit to London in July, in com- 

ny with Admiral King, to permit the 
aunching of the campaign in North 
Africa the following November. 

Between these two visits there was in- 
terpolated a conference in Washington 
of the President, the Prime Minister, 
and General Sir Alan F. Brooke, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and the 
United States Chief of Staff. It was 
during this conference that the British 
forces in the Middle East were forced 
to retire to the El Alamein line. The 
attention of the conference thereafter 
was largely devoted to measures to meet 
the desperate situation which had de- 
veloped in Egypt, supplemented by a 
German threat through the Caucasus 
toward the Abadan oil refineries in the 
Persian Gulf region, 

In this emergency 307 medium tanks 
and 90 self-propelled 105 mm guns were 
rushed to the Middle East from New 
York. One transport loaded with 651 
tanks and 28 105’s was torpedoed and 
in order to replace this loss a cor- 
responding number was taken without 
explanation from the American armored 
divisions then engaged in maneuvers. 
The arrival of these tanks and guns 
proved to be .an important factor in 
the decisive victory of the British 
Eighth Army on the El Alamein line 
in October. 

16. Government of Occupied Areas 

Throughout military operations in 
foreign territory orderly civil admini- 
stration must be maintained. In anticipa- 
tion of this function the War Depart- 
ment established in May, 1942, a School 
of Military Government at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, designed to train Army 
officers for these mportant functions. 
Also, in order to establish policies and 
plan for the coordination of civilian ac- 


tivities in occupied territories a War 
Department Civil Affairs Division was 
established on March 1, 1943, 


This division, acting in collaboration 
with other government agencies involved, 
coordinates civil affairs in areas oc- 
cupied by the -United Nations in com- 
bined operations. In general, estab- 
lished policies contemplate the preserva- 
tion of lines of communication and chan- 
nels of supply, the prevention and con- 
trol of epidemics, the restoration of 
war production and whatever steps are 
possible to transform liberated peoples 
into effective fighting allies. 


Plans for military operations also 
anticipate the furnishing of relief and 
supplies for the populations of the areas 
occupied. For example, Army stock piles 
were accumulated in North Africa in 
anticipation of the occupation of Sicily. 
These supplies included flour, sugar, 
milk, olive oil, meat, medicine and soap. 
Plans were made for public health ex- 
perts, sanitary engineers, supply and 
agricultural experts to accompany the 
invasion forces into Sicily. During the 
initial period of military occupation 
civilian supplies were distributed under 
be direction of the Civilian Relief Di- 
vision, 


The Combined Chiefs of Staff have 
established a Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee composed of the Army, Navy 
and civilian representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. This 
committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of determining policies for the 
planning, coordination and administra- 
tion of civil affairs in areas occupied as 
a result of combined military operations. 
The Assistant Secretary of War is the 
chairman of this committee. 

17. Arms Supplied to French 

At the Casablanca conference held in 
January, 1943, it was agreed that the 
United States would equip the French 
divisions which could be formed from 
units then in North Africa. Arrange- 
ments were made to expedite the ship- 
ment of this equipment. The primary 
difficulty has been lack of transporta- 
tion due to the urgency of requirements 
for American troops fighting in the 
theater. Excellent progress has been 
made in this matter and the French di- 
visions are becoming an effective rein- 
forcement as rapidly as they are 
equipped and trained in the technique 
of the new weapons. French air and 
naval units are included in the program. 
18. lanca Conference 

In January, 1943, a 10 day conference 
was arranged between the President, 
the Prime Minister, and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, together with a number 
of subordinate officials. While the 
decisions arrived at that time cannot 
now be disclosed, it is permissible to 
state that an agreement for the op- 
eration against Sicily was reached and 
the logisiical arrangements were im- 
mediately started. 

The plans for air and other operations 
in northwestern Europe were reviewed 
and confirmed. An understanding was 
reached regarding increased supplies for 
China and a series of operations in the 
Pacific commencing with the capture 
of Attu Island at the westernmost tip 
of the Aleutians (successfully completed 
on May 31) to be followed by simultane- 
ous operations in the South and South- 
west Pacific (now under way). The con- 
ference covered strategic plans through- 
out the world, a careful breakdown of 
ship tonnage allotments, convoy move- 
ments, naval dispositions, etc. 

19. Washington erence 


A conference of the President, the 
Prime Minister, and the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and supporting agencies, took 
place in Washington from May 12 to 
May 25, 1943. The decisions reached at 
this conference cannot be disclosed at 
this time. The events of the preceding 
four months since the Casablanca Con- 
ference were reviewed in the light of 
the victories in Tunisia and the Aleut- 
jlans, the increase in shipping resylting 
from the success of the anti-submarine 
campaign, the developments or lack of 
developments on the Russian front, 
condititions in China, and the situation 
in the South and Southwest Pacific. 

At the close of this Conference, I ac- 
companied Mr. Churchill to Algiers and 
Tunisia for a closer survey*of the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean. Incidentally, 
at this time decisions were taken regard- 
ing the bombing of rail communications 
through Rome and the destruction of the 
Rumanian oil refineries at Ploesti. 

20. Civilians Aid Fighting Units 

In addition to Lend-Lease activities 
a number of civilian experts have been 
furnished by private industrial organ- 
izations as observers to accompany field 
forces overseas. These experts, most of 
them engineers of high standing, went 
to such places as Cairo, Australia, 
Hawaii, England, the Southwest Pacific, 
North Africa and elsewhere. 

They were given a status similar to 
officers and accompanied the troops in 
actual combat to assist in operation of 
equipment and to observe its perform- 
ance, Reports received from them have 
been of great value to troops in the 
field and to the Army Service Forces. 

In addition, several thousand civilian 
technicians have been employed within 
the United States in an advisory or 
supervisory capacity for the repair and 
reclamation of Army equipment. These 
technicians are also used for the in- 
struction of mechanics of all types and 
as advisers to Army officers on main- 
tenance activities. Through their as- 
sistance standards of preventative main- 
tenance were raised, training of main- 
tenance troops expedited and damaged 
equipment speedily repaired and _ re- 
turned to the troops. The emloyment of 
qualified automotive and maintenance 
men from American industry has per- 





r. T. V. Soong. Plans prepared by 
these theater commanders were supple- 
mented by and coordinated with those 
of the Combined Staff Planners result- 
ing in the development of a logistical 
program and plans for effective military 
overations which were approved by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

23. Aid to Russia 

The following assistance has been 
rendered to Russia y the United 
States in the form of military equipment: 
over 8,000 airplanes, 2, tanks, 109,- 
000 sub-machine guns, 16,000 Jeeps. 80,- 
000 trucks, 7,000 motorcycles, 130,000 
field telephones and 75,000 tons of ex- 
plosives, which have actually arrived 
in Russia with a great many other items 
of munitions as well as foodstuffs and 
raw material. 

24. Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 

On May 14, 1942, the President signed 
the bill establishing the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. The basic pur- 
pose of this organization was to utilize 
the services of women wherever pos- 
sible and thus release a corresponding 
number of soldiers for combat duty. Al- 
though the immediate authorized 
strength was established by the Presi- 
dent as 25.000, by November the WAAC 
had justified its purpose to such an 
extent that the strength of 150,000 was 
authorized .and an intensive recruiting 
campaign was undertaken. 

The first WAAC training center was 
opened at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, on 
July 20, 1942, and within four weeks a 
basic training course for auxiliaries and 
a six weeks’ course for officer candi- 
dates established. Since that time train- 
ing centers have been established at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, and Fort Devens, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The training which the women receive 
in these camps prepares them to take 
their place in Army life. The four weeks 
basic training course is designed to in- 
culcate the principles of Army discipline, 
customs and courtesies as well as to 
teach the members methods of caring 
for government property. Following the 
basic course, WAAC’s may immediately 
go into the field, or where special 
talents are indicated they may be sent 
te specialist schools to receive additional 
training. 

For example, women assigned to the 
administrative specialist schools are 
trained in Army administrative pro- 
cedure, a matter which can be handled 
as efficiently by a woman as by a man, 
The schools for bakers and cooks 
teach WAACs the fundamentals of 
Army cooking and _ efficient methods 
of preparation of foods for large groups 
as well as the principles of dietetics and 
balanced menus. Those assigned to motor 
transport duties are not only taught 
the basic principles of operating Army 
vehicles, but also elementary repair and 
maintenance work. 

Women, whose tests indicate they have 


aptitudes, may be assigned to 
for radio operators and repairmen, oF 
given instruction in photographic tech- 
niques and developing and printing pio- 
tures and camera use and repair. Sihose 
who manifest qualities of leadership a 
selected for officer candidate achool ana 
there they receive more intensive train- 
i in military procedure and discipline 
and receive further instruction in Army 
administration and command respon- 
atiitios. ‘ @ 
ere is a growin emand for 
WAAC’s services throughout the Army, 
Enlistees represent the highest ty of 
American womanhood and as a whole 
have maintained 4% aon 
every respect. ey 
duties in an efficient and 
manner and 
to the Army. Each woman 
the WAAC has postponed 
of a man since they are 
as a man in computing the 
manpower requirements of the 


A little over a year after the Corps 
was established, more than 65,000 wom- 
en were members and are serving in 
more than 240 posts, camps and stations 
in the United States and abroad. In 
the 155 specialists ie they have taken 
over they have fulfilled their primary 
purpose of releasing able-bodied men for 
active duty on the fighting front. 

In addition, a number have been 
shipped to overseas stations and are 
performing valuable functions in ac- 
tivities as chauffeurs, and in admini- 
strative capacities at the various head- 
quarters. Plans for the increase of ihe 
Army during the calendar year of 1 
provide for approximately 150, 
WAAC’s, an equivalent in size to almoat 
10 divisions of soldiers released for com- 
bat duty. 

On July 1, 1943, the President signed 
a bill changing the status of the Corps 
from an auxiliary serving with the Army 
to a component of the Army and giv- 
ing the members the right to Army rat- 
ings, grades, privileges, responsibilities, 
and benefits. 

25. Officer P 


A factor of vital importance in the 
development of the Army been the 
insistence that high standards of lead- 
ership be maintained throughout all 
echelons. The basis of the structure was 
a nucleus of 14,000 Re 
ficers augmented by 21,000 National 
Guard and 110,000 Reserve officers, the 
great proportion of whom were not on 
active duty. 

At the outset it was apparent that 
the limited number of Regular Army 
officers would be spread extremely thin 
and the orderly development uring the 
early stages of the emergency could not 
have proceeded without utilizing the 
reservoir of Reserve officers who were 
brought to active duty in increasi 
numbers as the expansion proceede 
National Guard officers came in wi 
their own units, and as a rule were 
available for the new units organized in- 
cidental to the passage of the Selective 
Service Act. 

In anticipation of the even grea’ 
expansion to come there was establish 
during the summer of 1941 a number 
officer candidate schools designed 
give special training to enlisted men 
who had displayed outstanding qualities 
of leadership. lections for Rn ems | 
at officer candidate schools were b: 
on the demoncratic theory that the 
schools were available to any man who 
demonstrated outstanding capabilities 
of leadership, who possessed the intel- 
lect as distinguished from education 
which would permit him to perform the 
functions of an officer, and who in- 

was morally 


t he 
to. train t and 
ead them in combat. By June 80, 1 
officer candidate schools had given the 


Army more than 206,000 officers, serv~- 
ing in grades from second lieutenant to 
lieutenant colonel. 

In order to meet a demand for of- 
icers who were specialists in vario 
technical professions and who wo 
not be involved in direct command 
troops, approximately 47,000 officers 
were appointed from civili life, th 
releasing experienced military personn 
for other duties. This figure is in addi- 
tion to chaplains, doctors and former 
officers, 

These commissions were sranted 
chiefly for duty in highly speciali 
positions in the Judge Advocate Gen- 





eral's Department, Corps of Engineers, 
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ves are dependent upon d 





Department, Signal Corps and 
Army Air Forces. Early in 1943 when 
the officer shortage in the Army had 
been overcome, procurement from civil 


fessional and 


otherwise ob- 
tainable, and a gradual reduction in the 


officer candi- 
to keep step 


with the decline in the expansion rate 


Success or failure of military cam- 
peane and the welfare of innumerable 


ecisions made 





by general officers. Our generals, there- 
fore, are selected from men who have 
measured up to the highest standards of 
military skill, who have demonstrated 
a comprehensive _ understandin; of 
modern methods of warfare and who 
possess the physical stamina, moral 
courage, strength of character and the 
flexibility of mind necessary to carry the 
burdens which modern combat conditions 
impose. 

We had on June 30, 1943, 1,065 gen- 
eral officers to command and staff the 
Army. This represented a net increase 
of 722 during the past two years as 
shown in the following table: 























































Rank July 1, 1941 June 30, 1943 Increase 
General . 1 5 4 
Lieutenant General 8 25 17 
Major neral 89 271 182 
Brigadier General 245 764 519 

Total 343 1,065 122 









This increase, however, 





Re on July 1, 1941, there 










J 
Of these 1,065 generals, 





3, there was one to 


did not keep 


ace with the expansion of the Army, 


was one gen- 


eral officer for every group of 4,241 of- 
icers and enlisted men, while on June 


18’ were of- 


ficers of the Reserve Corps, 80 from the 
National Guard and nine were promoted 
to brigadier general after nner 4 com- 
missioned in lower grades directly from 
civil life. Of those holding commis- 
sions in the Regular Army, 47 were re- 
tired officers on active duty, 
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Gen. Lt. Gen. Maj. Gen. Brig. Gen. Total 

RA 
csomrccaneneee 8 22 238 647 910 
Retired 2 2 19 24 47 
. 24 257 671 957 
ni Sub-total secccsssssese 5 * : if 7 
G woe 12 68 80 
aus i on 9 10 
Total smn 5 25 271 164 1,065 
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cluded in the program. 
To further the high purpose of re- 


plans ‘called for the 
chapels. In appear- 

ance, the chapels resemble the typical 
$mall church of the average 
unity—the slant-roofed frame build- 

fox with Each 


American 


front. 


chapel has an electric organ and a 
geating capacity for about 400 soldiers 


and is so designed and equipped that 
Services of any denomination can be 
eonducted. 


was started 
from Great 


us: Mt? tem- 
fortifications 
ons facilities. 
8 program 
ded to in- 
Caribbean 
work 


1941, wo was 

co! ion of facilities 
reen ‘ 

Late im 1941 effo were directed to- 

A Ay~ 

own overseas ns 

fhose of the ‘Allied Natio 


oO 
ns, The first 


these provided a chain of airfields 
es to some of our 


ntered; some 
merely been 


while still 
with con- 
from simple 





wooden structures used in theaters of 
operations to brick and tile buildings 
in South erica, Housing in areas 
adjacent to the Arctic Circle is of spe- 
cial design with plenty of insulation, 
vestibules and storm windows. 
27. Public Relations 

The War Department Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations was _ established on 
February 11, 1941. During the war the 
guilding principle of the conduct of 
Army public relations has been to re- 
lease all information consistent with 
eeteguartas military security. Alsb by 
the establishment of a code of war time 
practices for the press and radio a 
genuine cooperation has been attained 
by these great news disseminating agen- 


cies. 

The global character of the war and 
the early dispatch of American troops 
to widely separated areas necessitate a 
world-wide organization for the prompt 
dissemination of news. Public relations 
offices in the headquarters of each 
theater of operations provide continuous 
access to important announcements by 
commanding generals overseas. 

Commanders of units in the field are 
instructed to assist the correspondents 
accredited to their organizations, and 
to provide them with quarters, sub- 
sistence, transportation within the 
means of communication which assure 
that their dispatches and pictures will 
be carried promptly from battle zone 
to the homefront, 

a method of providing news free 
from hint of propanda, the principle has 
been. ~ Civilian ..cerrespon- 
dents rather than public relations offi- 
cers should prepare the news for the 
public. Within the Bureau an accredit- 
ing service iders and pr ap- 
plications for the dispatch of civilian re- 
presentatives both to posts in this coun- 
try and to overseas theaters. Some 
writers, photographers and radio com-, 
mentators, representing press feature 
services, individual newspapers, picture 
syndicates and radio networks have 
thus far been accredited by the Bureau 
to theaters of operations. 

The difficulties of making a full pic- 
torial record under condtions of active 
warfare have been the object of spe- 
cial arrangement. photographers’ 
pool, both for still and motion pictures, 
operates in every theateer. Under 
regulations, still pictures. and newsreel 
footage taken by one representative are 
made available to all. Early in 1943 
facilities were set up for the dispatch 
by radio of still pictures from North 
Africa. By this means, photographs ap- 
pear in the American press within a 
matter of hours from the time they are 
taken. 

The News Division, subdivided in 
terms of the media it serves, has sep- 
arate branches for press, magazine and 
book publishers, radio an pictorial 
services, assisting them to obtain such 
the Army as they desire. 
the Press Branch all news 
emanating from’ the War Department is 
distributed to the public. 

The Pictorial Branch provides pictorial 
news through still pictures, newsreels 
and other and maintains liaison 
with the film industry.through the War 
Activities Committee, Motion Picture In- 
dustry, The Radio Branch, in addition 
to serving as War Department contact 
with the broadcasting industry, produces 
each week an hour’s program, The Army 
Hour, presenting reports from the war 
zones, @ summary news, and develop- 
ments of our training establishments. 
Through its Continental Liaison Branch, 
the ews Division maintains close 
liaison with all public relations officers 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. 

The War Intelligence Division pre- 
pares such communiques as are issued 
 d the War we maintains 

ureau contact with theaters of op- 
erations and its principal officers are 
available at all times to provide guid- 
ance on war news. This division is 
charged with the accrediting of all war 
correspondents and photographers. Lists 
of casualties and prisoners of war are 
announced to the public by this division, 
which also safeguards military security 
through the review of manuscripts in- 
tend for release to the public. The 
Industrial Services Division is charged 
with a continuous study of morale in 
manufacturi plants engaged in the 
production of war material. 

The reau maintains direct contact 
‘with the arms and services through Of- 
fices of Technical Information estab- 
lished in all branches of the Army. In 
addition to news of special activities, 
these offices provide answers to many 
of the inquiries addressed to the War 
Department from publicity media, other 
ages and individuals. 

@ expansion of activity in combat 
zones has developed an increasing de- 

for the interpretation of events 
and for news from the battle areas. 
Fi d accounts of life on the battle 
fronts reach the public constantly from 
officers returned from the combate zones. 
28. Health in the Army 








The expansion of the Army was accom- 
ed by a rapid development in the 
and application of medical 

science = ay be to the awe. of 
° importance were the meas- 
taken to prevent such diseases as 


q 


could be prevented by innoculation and 
vaccination. Our soldiers have been vac- 


typhoid and para-typhoid, and .all have 
been vaccinated against typhus, bu- 
bonic plague, cholera and yellow fever. 

The necessity for giving prompt and 
effective care to battlefield casualties 
has resulted in the development of spe- 
cial types of equipment, including mobile 
X-ray units and mobile field operating 
units which can give immediate treat- 
ment to serious battlefield casualties, 
Of all developments in the present war, 
however, perhaps the most outstanding 
are the application of sulpha drugs to 
wounds and the use of dry human blood 
plasma for transfusions, 

senmite the continuous expansion since 
1940 the health record of the Army as a 
whole has made a constant improvement. 
For instance, the record for the fiscal 
year 1943 was better than that for 1942 
and both represented peak attainments. 
The number of cases requiring medical 
treatment was lower during and 
1943 (825 per thousand) than in the 
preceding two years (1071 per thousand). 
Although the percentage of illness in 
the Army during the past two years 
was greater than during peacetime, the 
death rate for all causes in the United 
States was lower than any during the 
history of our Army. Equally interest- 
ing figures are available with respect to 
casualty rates within the Army Air 
Forces during this period of tremendous 
expansion. Despite the phenomenal rise 
in the total hours of flying time during 
tke last two years, the rate of increase 
in fatalities has shown but slight rise 
and was actually decreasing during 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1943. 

Another interesting development of the 
present war has been the evacua- 
tion of sick and wounded by air, During 
the campaign in Guadalcanal and the 
recent campai in New Guinea evacua- 
tion was conducted entirely by air. In 
cases where transportation y mule 
pack - train through mosquito - infested 
jungles would have meant 14 to 21 
days of difficult travel, it was ac- 
complished in less than an hour by air- 
plane, 

In New Guinea the largest number of 
air evacuations in a single day was 592. 
In April of this year during the 
Tunisian campaign evacuation by air 
was continuous, 400 men being the top 
figure for one day; the distance of 
transport was from 280 to 350 miles. 
This rapid and safe method of trans- 
porting casualties has resulted in 
greatly decreased mortality rates (chart 


29. Organized Leisure Time Activities 

Prior to the beginning of the war a 
Morale Branch was established in the 
War Department primarily for the pur- 
pose of providing entertainment and 
organizing the soldiers’ leisure time 
with a view to preventing homesickness 
and providing wholesome recreation 
while off duty. Later the Morale 
Branch was replaced by the Special 
Service Division with a greatly extended 
scope of activities. 

The Special Service Division has ¢«o- 
ordinated the contributions of the enter- 
tainment industry in cooperation with 
the United Service Organizations, camp 
shows and the Army. Within the Zone 
of the Interior more than 100 entertain- 
ment units have circulated throughout 

Army stations in the past six 
months. In addition, a large number 
of screen, concert and radio stars, band 
and radio shows, and a total of 65 enter- 
tainment troupes have toured all 
theaters of operations overseas. 

Of benefit to enlisted men are the 
service clubs, guest houses where visit- 
ing relat may sta#y over night, mo-* 
tion picture theaters and_ recreation 
halls which have been provided at vari- 
ous Army stations. These facilities 
are operated by the service commands 
under policies developed by the Special 
Service Division. 


In the past year the number of 
theaters of the Army Motion Picture 
Service operating under the _ Special 
Service Division, has been doubled over 
the previous year. The average daily 
attendance in 1943 was 573,756 as com- 
pared with 260,000 in 1942, Each* week 
at least three Hollywood feature pic- 
tures, the gift of the American Motion 
Picture Industry, are distributed among 
overseas stations, these pictures being 
released simultaneously with the _ re- 
lease of similar programs in the United 
States. To keep the soldier overseas in- 
formed of what is going on in the 
United States 16 short-wave stations 
broadcast from the United States to 
every overseas area. 

For reading material the Army Li- 
brary Service has sent overseas approxi- 
mately 94,000 unit sets of all current 
magazines together with nearly 3,000,000 
books. The Army weekly newspaper, 
“Yank,"’ published by the Special Serv- 
ice Division, has attained a world-wide 
circulation of over 400, and local 
Army newspapers, which now total over 
900 are assisted by regular provision of 
special copy and pictorial features. A 
weekly news map giving a brief but 
clear picture of the war situation 
throughout the world. circulates over 
66,000 copies to camps, posts and sta- 
tions while an additional 15,000 is sent 
to the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps, the Canadian Army and war 
plants in the United States. A 
“overseas edition’’ is distributed to 
theaters of operations and to hospitals 
in this country. 

Four of seven feature films in the 
series, “Why We Fight,"’ have been 
completed. These motion pictures give 
a graphical and historical portrayal of 
the causes and of a depiction of the 
war itself and are shown to all military 
personnel, In addition a daily news 
summary is distributed daily by radio 
to points in all theaters. 

To assist soldiers moving overseas in 
adjusting themselves new environ- 
ments a series of ‘‘Pocket Guides’’ to 
scones areas has been produced. These 
small volumes acquaint the soldier with 
the area in which he will serve. More 
han 2,000, copies have been dis- 
tributed. In addition, phonograph rec- 
ords and instruction manuals have been 
produced to ve instruction 
languages. Phrase boo and dic- 
tionaries are now being produced in 
20 languages. 

To provide correspondence courses for 
off-duty use of troops, the Special Serv- 
ice Division, in cooperation with 81 
soteges and universities, has estab- 
lished. a_ series of correspondence 
courses whereby the soldier, at a lim- 
ited financial cost, can continue his 
education while in the Service. On 
April 1, 1943, Army enrollment ex- 
ceeded ,000 persons, 50 percent of 
whom were soldiers overseas, 

The War Department has given con- 
siderable attention to delivery of sol- 
pdiers’ mail as a means of maintaining 
morale, particularly in the active 
theaters. During the past year so- 
called V-mail service has been insti- 
tuted by which letters are microfilmed 
and transmitted by air and reproduced 
at their destinations. Since the opera- 
tion of V-mail service commenced 14 
months ago, 110,000,000 pieces of V-mail 
have been processed and delivered. 
When in microfilm form the saving in 
weight is 99 per cent. 

30. Educational System Expanded 





In order to increase the output of the 


cinated with an improved variety of| bat 





United 


and to 
provide 


States Military Academy 

its graduates with . com- 
experience, the course of instruction 
there was reduced to three years. 
special significance was the addition of 
air instruction and the commissioning 
of many graduates directly into the Air 


Corps. 

The Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was tremendously expanded during the 
past biennium in keeping with the need 
for qualified general and special s 
officers. Also a course was added for 
the training of officers in operations 
of the Army Service Forces. 

In April, 1943, an Army-Navy Staff 
College was established as an agency 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization 
to provide for training of senior officers 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
with special training in all phases of 
joint or coordinated operations of air, 
land and sea forces. 
$1. Training. - 

Ground For¢es 

The technical warfare of today re- 
quires that all troops be highly trained 
in a variety of complicated subjects. 
This training involves not only physical 
conditioning to permit men to effectively 
operate in climates ranging from the 
sub-arctic to the tropics, but it also re- 
quires that troops be prepared to con- 
duct. difficult amphibious operations, be 
qualified in jungle, mountain and desert 
warfare, and also be capable of ~ yd 
as a coordinated unit in large-scale mo- 
bile operation. 

Before they can undertake advanced 
training, all soldiers must indoc- 
trinated with certain basic principles, 
such as discipline, personal sanitation, 
first aid, guard duty, the use and care 
of weapons, etc. Accordingly, branch 
replacement training centers were estab- 
lished throughout the United States to 


duri which the division polishes 
field training and learns to work as 
of a higher unit, 

To meet the need for speci 
training of certain units selected { 
specific operations the Train 
Center was established in March, 19 
the Amphibious Training . Center | 
May, 1942, and the Mountain ainin 
Center at a Oe Hale, California, 
September of 1942. The ; 
























rain have been a major asset to the 
training facilities of the ground forces 
In addition to providing experience 
desert operations, the absence of 
strictions on the use of land pern 
complete freedom of action in | 
scale maneuvers, The area is organ 
as a theater of ogpretioas to pro 
training under realistic conditions 
maneuvers are conducted with the 
companying problems of supply, m 
tenance, field bivouacs, etc., prev 
in actual combat and under the neareg ; 
permissible approach to actual com) 
conditions. In addition, large maneu 
areas have been establishe 
see, Oregon and Louisiana, where un 
of all the arms and services, compris 
forces approximately the size of A 
corps, are sent at the conclusion of 
division training phases for eight w 
of intensive pee fleld training. 
A practical aspect of the trainii 
given to ground has 








units en 
courses which are intended to simu! 
as far as is practical, actual conditio; 
existent on the field of battle. Exe 


wire entanglements, crossing other 
stacles which may be encountered ig 
combat, such as streams, woods, towng, 
mined and fortified areas, all w 

under a screen of live ammunition fire, 


has 
ducing units competent to enter com 


which selectees were assigned upon 

their induction for a period of 13 weeks, — experienced and seasoi 
following which they were assi RS "fie een Training 

tactical units for their advanced train- In general way the training sched. 


ule of an air force combat group 
characteristic of any other mili 
team (chart 19). The group, however, 
generally does not assemble ‘until 
completion of a period of technic 
training of various key individuals 
This training is given in 
schools where the pilots, - navigato 
bombardiers, radio operators, 
gunners and others become expert 
individuals in their specialties. 


ng. 

At the beginning of the war, trainin 
centers were expanded to a capacity o 
316,000 but still could not accommodate 
the large numbers being inducted at 
that time. It was consequently neces- 
sary for certain divisions which were 
being activated to organize their own 
basic training centers and give this 
primary training to the soldier upon his 
assignment to the division, 


technic 


Between July 1, 1941, and July 1, 1943, This individuall { 
y trained group 
50 divisions were activated within, ths then assembled and undergoes a Hj 


Army. This expansion imposed a 
cult problem. To organize a division, 
a nucleus of trained personnel had to 
be available around which the division 
could be built, This requirement > 
Syston ‘whereby the ‘cadre, or nucieus, {tated @ carefully planned program 


pe ; insure that the standards which 
of a new division was drawn from divi- been established during peace time were 


sions then in existence. . . 
The situation was not entirely satis. - towered. teat one tree eee 

factory because divisions were being ac- i yeaee avlar te 1941 the total. number 

tivated at such a rapid rate that @/ of Dilots trained was less than 7,000, 


parent division, for instance, might be 
called upon to furnish two or more|.,70ay the rate of pilot production is 


of progressive team training in opera- 
tional training units similar, with ob- 
vious modifications pertinent to the air 
forces, to ground force units. 

The expansion of the Army necessl- 


. bout f per year not including 
cadres while itself in the primary stages | @ 

; glider, liaison, observation and women 
of training and development. Also, ™~ pilots. In addition there has been in- 


requirement that the cadre consist 
high ty personnel imposed unfortu- 
nate and practically a continuous drain 
on the key mien of the parent division. 

Activating and transforming an in- 
fantry division into a competent fight- 
ing team of 15,000 men is a long and 
complicated job. A unit of this size 
demands not only many of the skills 
and special services necessary for a 
civilain community of comparable size, 
but it must also be prepared to move 
with all its equipment and sustain it- 
self in- the fleld~wnder combat condi- 
tions. For instance, within a typical 
infantry division the transportation of 
men, equipment and supplies requires 
more than 1,500 men. 

The preparation of food requires more 
than 650 men. The administrative 
duties in connection with food and sup- 
plies require more than 700 men; medi- 
cal, ; communications, 1,500; repair 
and maintenance of equipment, 450 sol- 
diers; while a variety of other spe- 
cialized services accounts for 1,600 addi- 
tional men, All of these soldiers re- 
ceive not only intensive training in 
their specialties but also combat train- 
ing to support effectively the 8,000 men 
in the division whose principal job is 
at the fighting front. (All figures are 
approximate.) 

To meet the urgency the War Depart- 
ment evolved a system to insure that 
when the approximate 15,000 selectees 
arrived at their division training area 
there would be a minimum of lost mo- 
tion and waste of time in immediately 
instituting the training program. For 
instance, the key officer personnel of a 
division were designated and assigned 
approximately three months before a 
division was to be activated, 

These officers were then given a 
course of instruction at a school per- 
tinent to their activities, following which 
they arrived at the division activation 
area ee gy! 43 days before the 
activation date. @ remainder of the 
officers and enlisted cadre, which was 
to furnish the non-commissioned officers 
and certain specialists, such as cooks 
and technicians, arrived at the division 
activation area approximately 388 “we 
before the activation date with the 
result that when the selectees them- 
selves arrived on D-day the division 
program could be launched without 
further delay. 

Normally the enlisted personnel are 
not assigned to a division until they 
have undergone a period of 13 weeks 
basic training in a replacement training 
center and are versed in the funda- 
memtals of being a soldier. 


corporated a substantial training pro- 
gram for British, Dutch, Canadian and 
Chinese pilots. The program for the 
training of the Chinese has had an im- 
portant bearing on operations against 
the Japanese and is continuously ex- 
panding. 

In addition to the combat _fiyi 
crews who, although 
clalists, must attain a high degree of 
cooperative effort, the air forces have 
been faced with a problem of training 
competent ground crews—soldiers» 
regardless of the weather or the hou 
service planes, do rush repair jobs, kee 
vitally important instruments in p 


activities. ; 

The size of the ground crews neces- 
sarily varies with the situation but in 
general comprises a substantially larger 
number than the flyin: them- 
selves. The expansion 


cated by the fact that in the 20-year 
period prior to July 1, 1941, there were 
less than 15; 
Corps technical training schools. Durin 
the succeeding 21 months over 503, 


incidentally had increased from 30 to 9 
specialties. 
uates for the period covered by 
report approximates 625,000, 

The welding together of the grow 
and air components into a coordinate 
team is accomplished in the operation 
training units which function under th 
four Air Forces located in the Unite 
States. During this period a bomb 
group, for instance, is developed into & 
coordinated team and then moves as 
unit to combat theaters, In additio 
the four Air Forces furnish operation 
training to replacement crews, bo 
ground and air, which are then sent 
combat theaters to replace the attritic 
inevitable in the aerial warfare 

y. 


oday. 

In addition, the Army Air Fo 
have established a sort of post-grad 
system of training in the School 
Applied Tactics at Orlando, Fla. 
this school officers and enlisted m 
participate in specialized training in 
branches of air d 
air support and air service. In 
tion, the school conducts operation 
research, develops and tests _ tactic 
aircraft and equipment in fleld opera- 
tions, as actually engages in ev 
phase of aerial warfare under con 
tions simulating reality. 

Selected members of tactical gro 
a ie ei aE alsin Ae ae i 
ollowing assignment to a division er unit training. Dart © 
18 additional weeks are spent in learn-|Component the School of A Teor 
ing the tactics and techniques of this| tics possesses a model task force com: 
particular arm moving progressively | /¢te with fighter, bomber, air i tel 










through the platoon, company, battalion, | #"4 air service commands with all t 
and regimental training. ‘At the end of |Tespective elements, equipment 
the 26 weeks the various components of | Problems. 
the division—the infantry regiment,| Following completion of operational 


field artillery battalion and service regi- | training in the United States, units aré 
ment—are trained and are capable of|then dispatched overseas—multi-engine 
working as a team within themselves. | types, as units wherever prac- 


sy % 

. In the theater a further period 
of operational training is required to 
prepare the uni for the particular 
type of targets and operatin 
which will be encountered in that par 
ticular theater. For instance, the prob- 
lems of a Aghter group in the Solomons 
is entirely different from those operat- 
ing out of the United Kingdom. Sim- 
la different situation exists in 
= operating in Burma, India 

na, 


The following 13 weeks are devoted 
to, #ivistonal training. The division it- 
se 
combined arms and services. During 
this period the infantry, field artillery, 
division reconnaissance troops, engineer 
battalions, quartermaster com y, ord- 
nance company, medical battalion and 
signal company all have been integrated 
to one smooth-running machine—the 
division. The final 18 weeks are de- 
voted to maneuvers and field exercises 














To Commanding Officers: 


Would you like to have additional copies of this Issue of ARMY TIMES 
containing the complete text of General Marshall's Biennial Report for ‘distrl- 
bution to the personnel of your command? 

ARMY TIMES is prepared to furnish as many copies as are desired by the 
various units at the following prices postpaid: 25 or more copies, 4 cents per 
copy; 50 or more copies, 3'/2 cents per copy; 100 or more copies, 3 cents 
per copy postpaid, 


To order extra copies, use the form on page 20 or write or wire 
ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, Washington 8, 0. Cc. 
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“I guess yer right, Joe—th’ town HAS been occupied 


three days.” 


° 


By Sgt. Bill Mauldin 
45th Division : 
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ANNAN ATAU UH 


1. From a plane at 25,000 feet, 
under ideal conditions, a pilot can 
see how many miles? , 


A. 50? 

B. 125? 

Cc. 194? 

* ° . 

2. Several new books on war 
themes have gained wide circula- 
tion. Here are the _ scrambled 
titles of four of them. Can you 


unscramble them? 

“From Suez to New Guinea,” 
“Wildcats Over Tokio,” “Letter 
from Singapore,” “Thirty Seconds 
Over Casablanca.” 
. 


3. Another odd name for military 


7 ° 
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“This is going to hit you 
the chief of police.” 











Private Van Dorn 
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DATION » HES BEEN 


pretty hard, old man. That's 





By Robbie, 99th Infantry Division 



















The Checkerboard, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 
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By Cpl. Grover Page, Jr. 
Camp Livingston, La. 
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“One, two, three, four, 
One, two, three, four.” 
In cadence we count, 
And we're off to drill. 
Breathes there a WAC 
Who doesn’t thril] 
To the rhythmical measure 
the beat 
© the musical cadence 
gt marching feet? 
@’re all in step; 
t's a splendid sight. 
Ow listen intent 
40 get commands right. 





By the left flank first 
And right flank march. 
Company, to the windward, 
To the rear, then march. 
Right oblique, left oblique, 
And squads, one by one, 
To the rear, 
To the rear, 
Perfectly done ,. . 
There’s music in drilling, 
It lifts up the heart, 
gna every WAC thrills, 
‘o be taking a part! 
Aux. Ruth Haviland, 
Fort Sheridan, Il. 


* 





Lines Written In 
Accord With a Certain 
Policy of This Theater 


Although you're a beautiful hunk of 
a soldier, 
And Heaven’s inside your embrace, 





I(ssue). 
In a twenty-two fifty civilian suit. 
By Lt. Elizabeth Shaunty, 
A. N. C., in “CIB Roundup.” 


WHY? 


| I think that I shall never see 
A girl refuse a meal that’s free; 


By Cpl. Lin Streeter 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


equipment is the “Iron Crab.” Is 

it— : 

A. A device to pull the Japs out 

| of foxholes? 

B. A German armed and mobile 
pillbox? 

C. Another name for a subma- 
rine? 

| 7. 

| 4. If the topkick called to you to 

| bring the “three basic infantry 
weapons,” on the double, which of 

| the following would you pick up? 
Rifie, pup tent, barracks bag, 

bayonet, mess kit, hand grenade, 

wire-cutters, revolver, field glasses, 


. * 


| 


map, emergency ration, helmet, 
ammunition-box? 
* _ 
5. The word “materiel,” describing 
| military supplies, when correctly 


printed, has an accent on one of its 
syllables—Ma-ter-i-el. Which one? 
. ° . 

6. The war demand for oil is de 
| pleting reserve stocks in the United 
| States. But the government will 

not permit “wild-catting.” 


True? False? 


7. . 


| 7. A “Chandelle” is— 
A. The right nacelle of an air- 
plane? 
B. A maneuver in flight? 
C. An external bomb rack on a 
P47? 


* 
8. The German word for camp is 
“lager,” sometimes shortened to 
|“lag.”” Even though you do not 
know the language, you should be 
able to figure out what military per- 
sonnel is being confined in the fol- 
lowing types of camps: 
Luftlager, oflag, milag, marlag. 
. . . 


9. The Allied troops in Sieily are 
nearer to Berlin than the Russians 
on the Orel front. 

True? False? 

7 - 

10. The astral hatch of an alr- 
plane is usually used by what mem- 
ber of the crew— 

A. Bombardier? 

B. Radio gunner? 

C. Navigator? 

(See Answers; Page 16) 














Dogface 


Behold the lowly dogface, 
His raiment dim and drab; 

His lot to fret and worry, 

And moan and groan and crab. 

| His life is full of jobs to do, 
Like scrubbing floors and such, 

And if he goes to town at all, 

| He’s sure to drink too much. 

| He stands in line for everything, 
For mail and movies too, 

And thinks he’s pretty lucky 
When a three-day pass comes 

through. 

He usually has a girl at home, 
In some far distant place, 

And carts around her photograph 
And dreams about her face. 

He does the things they tell him to, 
And argue though he may, 
When he moves in to hold a line 

You can bet your life he'll stay. 
No, he isn’t any glamor boy, 
No Galahad is he; 
He’s just a guy with a job to do, 
And a love of liberty. 
He‘s not new-fangled, either, 
Like tanks, and planes and stuff; 
His kind’s as old as history, 
When things were really tough. 
But there'll be a place for him some 
day, 
When this sad world is done; 
He'll need no special privilege 
For his place in the sun. 
‘Cause the sky is full of Generals 
dead 
Who know just what he’s worth; 
And they wouldn’t trade him any 
time 
For any plane on earth. 
So when the last review is held, 
With Generals in the van, 
They'll say, “Behold the dogface, 


" He’ damn ; 

And your bank book makes interest-|A girl with hungry eyes not fixed sional . eS 
ing reading, | Upon a drink that’s being mixed; By Opl. C. F. Lehman 

Plus the fact that you have an | A girl who doesn’t like to wear Camp White, Ore. 


honest face, 
Don’t put in for Official Permission 
I'll say Maybe, or may be smilingly 
mute 
Til I’ve seen you, my G(overnment) 


A lot of junk to match her hair, 
Girls are loved by guys like me 
"Cause we don’t like to kiss a tree. 
“Midnight Sun,” 
Ladd Field, Alaska. 








Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and Pot. Bender. 

He serves them now without reprieve 
For being absent without leave. 












WaAsHincron, D. C., Sepremser 11, 1943 








WILLIAMS FIELD, Ariz. — Paced 
by Lt. Stanley Goletz and Cpl. Lou 
Stringer, former Chisox baseball 
players, the Williams Field nine won 
the Arizona state semi-pro champion- 
ship. Under the guidance of Goletz, 
the Williams Field Fliers breezed 
into the finals without a setback. 
The team’s season record stands at 
86 wins and 7 losses: 





SCOTT FIELD, Ill.—S/Sgt. Russ 
Spiker won his second successive 
golf championship as he captured 
the ’43 post crown with one-over- 
. par 73, to lead the field of more 
than 60 starters. He blasted out a 
par 72 to capture the ’42 event. 





BAINBRIDGE FIELD, Ga. — Sgt. 
Charlie Pickett, Negro supply ser- 
eant, wants to whip the Nazis—but 
or a different reason, Pickett was 
@ sparring partner of the late Young 
Strifing. Stribling met a Nazi 
nan4d Max Schmeling for the heavy- 
— crown and didn’t win. Pick- 
ett Would like to get a crack at the 
Nazis in hopes of squaring things. 





SALT LAKE CITY—One of the 
hottest things to hit the Army Air 
Base, Salt Lake City, is competi- 
tion for the Commanding Officer's 
Trophy, symbolic of superiority in 
monthly intramural athletics. A 
point system is used based on 
softball, basketball, volleyball, tug- 
of-war and boxing events. 





TYNDALL FIELD, Fia.—“Dem 
Bums”: and “De Yanks” may have 
their supporters but for her money 
it’s the Pirates all the way. Lt. Mil- 
dred Gee has more than just a fan’s 
interest in the Pittsburgh club. You 


semifinals. 


A MIDSECTION wallop eliminated this fighter in the opening 
round of the “Acorn” championships at Camp McCain, Miss. 
The leather-tossing winner and his fellow boxers from the 
87th Division Special Troops scored a 6-2 victory over Division 
Artillery and won the i.ght to meet the 345th Infantry in the 





WASHINGTON — Major league 
baseball scouts attending the Na- 
tional Semi-Pro Baseball Tourna- 
ment, Wichita, Kans., watched and 
wept. The finest array of baseball 
talent ever seen at the annual Semi- 


Maj>r League Scouts 


Wee, at Tournament 


Fans and Managers Urged to Submit 
Their Candidates for All-Army Team 


oldsters are pacing the service clubs 
today. 


It would be a simple matter to 


select an all-pro team from those 
who played in the Wichita tourna- 
ment. 


Archie, Browns; 


see, Pitcher Johnny Gee is her} Pro Tournament were on display but | Jimmy Brown, Cards; Joe Ganten- 
brother. Uncle Sam already had their signa-| pein, Cecil Travis, Senators; 
tures on a contract. Pete Reiser, Dodgers; Bama Rowell, 

aie yore a .,After.17 consecutive days.of. play | Braves; Rikard, . Pirates; 
t _— pt i Ht oe. t poo the Camp Wheeler, Ga, Spokes de-| George Lacy, Red Sox; John Bot- 
~~ "> = feated the Enid Army Flying School, | tarni, Ken Heinzelman and 


Johnston, second base, Ed Kinney, 
pitcher, and Larry Knes, catcher, 
are sure to play against the St. 
Louis Cardinals. The three ball 
players are leading the voting by 
a large margin. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—With five 
sluggers hitting over .300, the Stew- 
art baseball team finished on top of 
the Savannah Service-Defense league 
and is favored to win the play-offs. 





CAMP SHELBY, Miss. — With 
only a week’s practice, eight Jap- 
anese-American swimmers from the 
442nd Combat Team at Camp Shel- 
by won the team title in the South- 
ern Amateur Athletic Union swim- 
ming championships at Now 
Orleans. 





CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—On the 
strength of the steel-armed Sgt. 
Chet Slimosky, two more trophies, 
symbolic of camp and artillery soft- 
ball championships, adorn the honor- 
studded shelf of the B56 clerks. 





FORT WARREN, Wyo. — Even 
the kings are toppled. Fourth Reg- 
iment’s Cpl. Bobby Nora decisioned 
Quartermaster Replacement Train- 
ing Center champion Sgt. Ernest 
McDonald, post title holder since 
the first card in September, 1941, 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—Before a crowd 
of more than 12,000, Camp Ellis box- 
ing champions were crowned on a 
nine-bout card. Contestants were sur- 
vivors of engineer, medical and quar- 
termaster elimination tournaments 
held during the past two weeks. 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—S/Set. 
George Bolesta of the 8ist Armored 
Regiment carried off the champion- 
ship at the Jefferson County Coun- 
try Club’s ninth annual tourna- 
ment, 











NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—De- 
spite a rain which almost made the 
ball invisible, Chaplain Vaughn H. 
MacArthur’s team defeated Maj. A. 
R. Kenney, Jr.’s squad to win the 
volley ball championship, 3 games 
to 1. 





CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Maj. June 
Yates joined the “hole-in-one” club, 
when he used a No. 7 iron to cup 
an ace on a 187-yard hole. 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—The Pres- 
que Isle softball team, Northern 
Maine champions, flew in, played 
and defeated the Lovell General Hos- 





Okla., Edinairs, 5-to-3, before the 
largest crowd in the nine-year his- 
tory of the sandlot event. 


in the marathon tournament with 
six among the top ten finishing in 


Wheeler and Enid Flying School; 
Ala.; Ft. Riley Centaurs, Kans.; 
20th Armored Division Hellcats, 
Camp Campbell, Ky.; Camp Sibert, 


Ida., Bombers; 326th Glider Infantry, 
Alliance, Neb., and Las Vegas, Nev., 
Horned Toads. - 

Although a great number of the 
players were former professional 
stars there were some who had 
never come closer to organized ball 
than meeting their present team- 
mates. Young Jim Oglesby, catcher 
for the Spokes, played for the Uni- 
versity of Alabama but never In pro- 
fessional ball. 

The sports department of the 
ARMY TIMES is planning to select 
an All-Army All-Star team and has 
asked the cooperation of every base- 
ball fan and team manager in the 
Army. You have some favorite ball 
player. Take off a few minutes to- 
day and fill in the information asked 
for in the Sept. 4 edition of the 
ARMY TIMES and mail to the 
Sports Editor, ARMY TIMES, Wash- 
ington Daily News Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Your candidate for All-Army hon- 


baseball player. There are many 
youngsters playing today with Army 
talent scouts could take a look at 
them in action. 
men, who batted around in the sticks 


berth. Many of the youngsters and 


FORT MEADE, Md.—Col. 0. 8. 





ors need not be a former professional | 


clubs, who joined the service before | 


There are other | 


and never got a shot at a big league | 


John Lanning, Pirates, 
Koslo, 
| stuff In major league ball parks. 
Eleven service teams were entered | 


and Dave 


used to strut their 


There are a number of unsung 


21-year-old soldier fighter, 
less than three years has fought 
43 bouts, losing only two while kayo- 
ing 33, hung up his gloves recently 
“for the duration.” 


heroes, whose past history in base- 
ball does not attract the usual pub- 


the money. licity spotlight, but who are playing 
Those entered In the tournament | fine ball now. Send in their records 
were: The two finalists, Camp | today. 





Top Fighter Hangs Up 
Gloves for Duration 


Memphis, Tenn., Fourth Ferrying 
Command; Kirtland Field, N. M.; CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — Pfc. 
Salt Lake City Wings; Pocatello,| Tommy Gomez, Camp  Blanding’s 


who in 


“The big fight is on—let’s get that 


finished,” 
weight 
sioned Tommy ‘Tucker, eighth rank- 
ing light-heavy in the world. 


Shavetall: 
face and neck.” 


the rugged light heavy- 


He recently deci- 





“Soldier, go wash your 


Private: “Neck who, sir?” 


Randy Allen 


FOREST HILLS, N. J.--Lt. Joe 
Hunt had but one great athletic am- 
bition—to play on the Navy grid- 
iron varsity. He never realized that 
ambition but rose to the heights in 
another sport when he downed Jack 
Kramer, Coast Guardsman, to win 
the National Amateur Tennis Cham- 
pionship. 

Hunt was overlooked in the pre- 
tournament calculations but «aidn’t 
seem to mind as he banged out a 
| 6-3, 6-8, 10-8, 6-0 win over Kramer 
for America’s highest tennis honor. 

Kramer wasn’t up to par but oc- 
casionally displayed form that would 
be a credit to any champion. 
Kramer spent Saturday in bed with 
intestinal flu. He crawled out of 
bed to beat the pre-tournament fa- 
vorite, Francisco Segura, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5, 
| 6-3, in a match, which obviously 
| weakened him for the championship 
| contest. 








be se 
‘DiMaggio and 
Ruffing Star 


In Army Game 


LOS ANGELES — Whether in 
Yankee Stadium or Wrigley Field, 
Los Angeles, the combination of Sgt. 


Joe DiMaggio and Pfc. Charles 
“Red” Ruffing will win any ball 
game. 


With DiMaggio’s big bat booming 
out twc homeruns and two singles, 
“Big Red” coasted to an easy 8-2 
win for the Service All-Stars against 
the combined Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood Stars. 

DiMaggio had a perfect day at the 
plate with two homers, two singles 
and a walk. Out in the field he 
handled four chances without an 
error. 


Joe Hunt: Beats Krame 
To Win Tennis Crown 








Miss Pauline Bete repeated he: 
1942 triumph by beating Miss Louyj 
Brough, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3, with a careful, 
accurate and calculating attack f{ 
the women’s singles title. 


After being banged around in the 
second set by Miss Brough’s stror 
drives, Miss Betz started using 
soft lob shot which proved very @ 
fective against her stronger Op 
ponent. 

In the final of the men’s doubly 
Kramer and Cpl. Frank Parker de 
feated William Talbert and Pf, 
David Freeman, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. 

Miss Brough and Margaret Og. 
borne defeated Miss Betz and Doris 
Hart in the women’s doubles, 64) 
6-3. 

Using terrific drives Kramer de 
feated the little two-fisted Ecuado; 
ian in the best tennis match of 
tournament. Double-faulting whey 
he stood within a stroke of a 5: 
lead in the third set’ was a tough 
break from which the little visitor 
never recovered as Kramer started 
hammering his terrific strokes 

Hunt advanced to the finals by 
scoring an upset victory over Cpl, 
Frank Parker. Using a great volley. 
Ing attack Hunt caused Parker tg 
fault when points were needed. 

Up to the intermission of the 
finals it was as hard fought a tennis 
match as the West Side Tennis Club 
Stadium had witnessed in years, 
Kramer had the better stroke equip. 
ment, but Hunt had the power and 
persistence that finally wore his 
rival down. Neither played with 
sustained brilliance, but at thelr 
best they both played tennis of real 
championship calibre. 

But for Kramer's illness, the result 


might have gone down as a major’ 


upset. Kramer, however, didn’t make 
a gesture toward winning the final 
set. 





| Service baseball 
the season are being discussed, the 


omitted. 


twenty and thirty runs on occasion, 
with a better-than-average pitching 


play. Entered in two leagues, Law- 
ton captured both first and second 
half crowns in the Seattle Service 


of the War Production League. 


After knocking off Auburn and 
Fort Lewis, the latter defending 
champion, in earlier rounds, Fort 
Lawton ran up a 30-4 score on Bell- 
ingham in the final round to take 
the crown in the Washington State 
Semi-Pro Tournament. Due to travel 
|restrictions, however, Lawton was 
| unable to participate in the National 
|Semi-Pro Tourney at Wichita, Kans. 

The team as a whole compiled a 
season's batting average of .338 with 
no less than nine regulars hi4ting 
better than .300. 

Leading the team in batting were 
shortstop Leroy Paton, former Pa- 
cific Coast League outfielder with 
the Los Angeles Angels, who hit 
A27; outfielder Clarence Maddern, 
who played with Vancouver in the 
Western International League, .386; 
and third baseman Jim Robinson, 
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Just siowen Twat 


THAT SEZ T CAN HIT THE 





| 


championships for! hit .379. 


| 


| 
| 


League as well as the championship | ter, and a three-hit shutout. 





F ave Lawton Among Top 
Army Baseball Teams 


FORT LAWTON, Wash. — When, Toledo International Leaguer, w 


Captain and first baseman fs Eatl 


name of Fort Lawton can hardly be|Torgeson, sensational first sacker 


and big league prospect of the Se 


Combining a vicious batting at-  attle’ Rainiers of the Coast Leagwé, 
tack, which produced as many as who led in stolen bases, runs bat 


ted in, and hit .372. 


Mainstay of the mound staff was 
staff, Fort Lawton was victorious In| big Bob Henriksen, 


44 of 54 contests over the season’s | property, who won 18 games whi 


dropping only three. Included in his 


string of wins is a no-hit, no-run 


game, a one-hit shutout, a two-hi 


The team was coached by 
George (Jiggs) Dahlberg, form 
head cuach at the University of Mo 
tana. 





Army-Navy Game 
Will Be Played 


WASHINGTON—The Army and 
Navy football game, subject of & 
long controversy, will be played this 
fall, according to John J. McCloy, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

“It Is my understanding that thé 
game is to be played,” he stated 
“but there is no decision yet as t# 
where it will be played.” 

Philadelphia and other cities is 
the vicinity of the two schools have 
placed bids for the game. Th# 
Piladelphia bid called for a ticket 
sale of war bonds. 





FIRST PLL 
STICK CLOSE 
TO THE HOTEL 
AND RELAX! 





Hancock’s undefeated boxing 
scored its 23rd consecutive victory 
when the Camp Shanks, N. Y., boxer | 
were defeated 3 to 2. | 





ital post champion team, 1-0, and 
Rew back. 


oT! 222: 8k SS * 


Service Command unit team. 


Wood, post commander, emerged 
as the post’s top golfer after fin- 
ishing out front in the first flight | 
play of the Orficers’ Golf Club 
handicap championship. 





| 
FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—Fort 
team 


FORT HUACHUA, Ariz.—Pvt. 
Walter McOoy has pitched a no- 
hit, no-run game, won seven others 
and hit six home runs for the 








—— 








By Sgt. A. 8. Abruzz 
Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky 
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Wasuincton, D. C., Serremper 11, 1945 









Visit Virginia 
Camps This Week 


WASHINGTON — The nation-wide 
Army-camp tour of Sgt. Joe Louis 
Barrow, under the direction of the 
Special Service Division of the Army 
Service Forces, is going forward, 
the War Department announced. 
Already the sergeant, accompanied 
by 1st/Sgt. George Nicholson, Cpl 
Walker “Sugar Ray Robinson” 
Smith, Pvt. George Wilson and Cpl. 
Robert J. Payne, has toured a num- 
per of Army camps. 

* The next installations he will visit 
are: Camp Pendleton and Fort 
Story, Va., Sept. 13; Fort Eustis, Va. 
Sept. 14; Camp Lee, Va., Sept. 15; 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., Sept. 
46; Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
yation, Pa. Sept. 17, and Shenango 
Replacement Depot, Pa., Sept. 20. 





Fort Devens Beats 
Athletics, 5 to 1 


FORT DEVENS—The Fort Devens 
Receptionists baseball team knocked 
off its third major league ball club 
this season when it piled up 5 runs 
against the single marker of the 
Philadelphia Athletics before more 
than 12,000 fans here this week. 

Eddie Murphy, curve-balling ace 
of the Receptionists, twirled his way 
to the easy victory with only one 
tight spot, and that was shortlived. 
In that inning, the A’s got their only 
marker when Sucer reached second 
on a wild throw and was scored 
by Center Fielder Welaj, who belted 
a long double. The next man up 
walked and for a while it looked 
like Murphy was weakening, but the 
former Holy Cross ace forced the 
pext two big leaguers to pop out. 

Murphy gave up four hits, none 
together, fanned four, and walked 
two. Jimmy Maines hurled for the 
A’s, gave nine hits, all singles, struck 
out two, and was replaced by Ciola 
at the start of the eighth. 

































at home. 


SURROUNDED by football equipment, 2nd Lt. Clell Barton, 
head coach of the Camp Edwards, Mass., eleven, seems right 


Barton was an All-Missouri Valley guard with 
Washburn College, Kan., and later played professional foot- 
ball with the Philadelphia Eagles. 


—Signal Corps Photo 
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Uncle Sam Was Winner 
In War Bond League 


Virtually Every Pennant Race 
Winner Has Been Determined 





for win- 
ning consecutive series at thirteen 
but fell before Boston. 

Indians Quit Fooling 


Rudy York’s runs-batted-in hitting 
and Dizzy Trout’s pitching has given 
Detroit a new lease on life and is 


American League record 


managers. The Indians, after run- 
ning up and down the standings 
like a thermometer in the African 
desert, have decided to quit fooling 
and other teams wish they hadn't. 

St.- Louis is out of sight in the 
National League scramble and are 
rather glad because the amazing 
kids from Brooklyn are making Eb- 
bet’s Field die-hards regret a few 
unkind words spoken recently. 

After dropping from first to fourth 
in the standings Branch Rickey’s 
“grammar school gang” started 
clicking and with Billy Herman and 
Arkie Vaughn providing a steadying 
influence “dem young bums” have 
rushed past the wobbly Pirates and 
are gaining on the _ second-place 
Reds. 





Sergeant Breaks 
Two Obstacle 


Course Records 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—S/Sat. 
Michael Jarosz of the Second Pro- 
visional Airborne Battalion is the 
champion of champions among Camp 
Stewart obstacle course kings. 

In the past week, he has broken 
two records on a course here and 
says he is out to set a new mark 
on every course on the post. 

He set his first record on course 
“WH,” one of the toughest at Stew- 
art, wearing a full pack, he bettered 


autumn colored 
coats or cheering co-eds but football 
fans were treated to all the thrills 
when Don Hutson’s field goal gave 
the Green Bay Packers a 23-21 win 
over the Washington Redskins and 
the 
New York Giants, 


putting grey in the hair of rival | 


WASHINGTON—There were no 
leaves, coonskin 


Chicago Bears outscored the 
42-28, as the 
professional clube opened their 
“grapefruit league” season. 

Slinginé Sammy Baugh’s aerial 
bombardment’. backfired in the 
second half when Ted Fritsch stole 
a pass on the Redskin 35 and raced 
unmolested to score, putting the 
Packers ahead, 20-14. 





Golfer Wins Crown 
In Stocking Feet 


CAMP MAXIE, Tex.—He may have 
trouble convincing his supply serge- 
ant that the stockings were worn 
out while on regular duty but Cpl. 
John Kohut thinks winning the Paris 
Golf Course tournament was worth 
it. 

Playing if his stocking feet Kohut, 
3rd Reconnaissance Squadron, Medi- 





cal Detachment, defeated Ted Gibal- 
lo, 3rd Battalion Headquarters Com- 
pany, of the 405th Infantry, 3 and 
2, in the final round. 


northern Texas USO Soldier Golf 
Tournament in Dallas. Kohut hasn’t 
stated whether he plans to wear 
shoes. 





Fort Knox Hurler Wins 


25 Games, Loses None 
FORT KNOX, Ky. — Cpl. John 
Vodicka, softball pitcher for the 
Demonstration Regiment's Rifie Co., 
has finished the league season un- 
defeated. His record of 2% wins and 
no losses is unmatched. 

Big John also swings a potent 
bat. Batting in the cleanup position 
he has poled out 12 homers. His 
pitching and hitting paced the Rifle 
Co. to the Demonstration Regt. 
championship for the second succes- 
| sive year. 


Both finalists will compete in the 


Pros Start Season; 
Bears, Packers Win 


The Green Bay club opened the 


scoring in the first three minutes of 
line. Fritsch plunged over. 

Hutson put the ball on the 6-inch 
play when pass interference against 


Baugh started pitching and on a 


sustained 93-yard drive the Redskins 
tied the score at 7-all. 
skins with Andy Farkas in the yard- 
gaining role scored again just before 


The Red- 


the end of the half to make the score 
14-7, 

Tony Canadeo passed to Andy 
Uram for another Packer score but 
the placement was blocked. Then 
Fritsch stole Baugh’s pass. The Red- 
skins missed another pass, losing the 
ball, and Hutson promptly kicked 
a field goal, which proved the win- 
ning margin as the Redskins drove 
back again to the final touchdown 
just before the end of the game. 

Striking precisely by land and air 
the Chicago Bears had but little 
trouble out-scoring the game Giants. 
Only once were the Giants ahead, 
14-7, but after that Luckman’s aerial 
shots began to hit and the Bears 
left the field with a 21-14 half time 
lead. 





TOPS FOR YOUR HAIR~ 
LOOK WELL GROOMED with 
HAIR 
TONIC 


UR 


* + * LARGE BOTTLE 25¢ 


SELL STATIO 












with his ROME ond RAB be 


Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAAC, Weves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, Parachute, Om.., 
Enars., C. A., F. A., Inf., Ord.. 
Official Insignia, with name, 
eddress, rank. Choice of 75 
pictures—Parachuter, Uncle 
Sam, Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, Cook. 
Balloon. Fighting Marine, 

Tanks, Jeep, Truck, Aircraft 
Sherp, Selvting Free 
Semple Kit. Rush post- 


Card 


Carrier, 
Marines, end Funny Ones. 


o Money to invest. 





card. 
Hoobler-Kindel Press. Norwood 12, Ohie 





stock insurance Company. 


available to you. 


Our continued growth each year and the fact that approximately 70 
of our insureds are in the service is evidence of our reputation a 
that no other Company is better qualified to serve you — Keep in 
mind that even when you revert to Reserve status our insurance is still 


WHAT AUTO INSURANCE COMPANY CAN 
BEST SERVE YOU? 


If you have never received our rates for all forms of auto insurance— 
take this opportunity—to learn why thousands of men in the service 
have year after year insured their automobiles with this nation-wide, 
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Complete Information needed for correct rating 
(Please Print) {AT-4) 

















the best previous time for the course 
by more than seven minutes when 
he completed the circuit in 5 min- 
utes, 30 seconds. Pvt. Jimmy 
Vaughan was the record holder un- 
til Jarosz came along. 
time for the course with full pack 
was 13 minutes, 10 seconds. 





Pennant Races WASHINGTON—Baseball pennant 
races are entering the home stretch 
(Through Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1943) | but with the exception of the Ameri- 
American League can and Southern Associations, the 
W. L. Pct. G.B.| winners are virtually determined in 
Rew York... 80 49 .620 ........ most major and minor leagues and 
: = 4 ss it all that is needed is a pole and 
68 60 .531 11%|some rope in order to hoist the 
s Se oo cas ip | bunting. a 
PE ET BS Tl 450 22 The old man with the whiskers, 
iladelphia 44 84 .344 35%) Uncle Sam, won the money in the 
National League Baseball War Bond League, which 
W. L. Pet. G.B.| closed Monday. The league with its 
St, Louis...... 44 .667 .......| Yankee, Dodger, Giant -nembers was 
——¥ 4 7 t 4 responsible for the sale of $947,300,- 
burgh 66 .515 20 | 000 worth of War Bonds, which when 
KO . 62 AG Fey, | added to the $77,000,000 credited to 
adelphia 72 1446 the Dodgers’ speaking tour, puts it 
lew York 84 .349 41% | over the billion dollar mark. 
International League )Although Mel Ott’s Giants are 
WwW. L. Pet. G.B.| deep in the National League cellar, 
Toronto ... 4 wr jj | the popular little manager won the 
—. 70 1524 4 |league championship with 97 per- 
Rochest 74 «.497° «+18 | formance votes and 4,500 popularity 
Montreal 74 «493 18%) votes. Dixie Walker, who cost $11,- 
— Z 4 a 250,000 at the original league auction, 
Jersey City ........- 87 .408 Sl | was second with 103 performance 
American Association - votes and 3,949 popularity votes. 
WwW. L. Pet. G.B. Spud Top ’Em All 
meee pencenciren t rH = “jy%,| Spud Chandler was the league's 
=o 75 G1 .551 2 |best performer. His pitching and 
“= 69 66 .511 7%! hitting cost his sponsors $392,500 
isville .. ° 4 ka yo 5 worth of bonds. Arkie Vaughn, the 
oad “60 74 .448 16 | outstanding batter, was responsible 
as City .... . 76 433 18 | for the purchase of $362,000 in bonds. 
Team laurels for performance went 
Easter League | G.B.| to the Yankees, who brought $2,720,- 
81 48 .628 .. | 000, as compared with $2,575,000 for 
73 56 668 the Dodgers and $2,030,000 for the 
73° «68 (L557 2 
70 #58 .547 10%, Giants. 
71 58 .546 10%; In the American League the other 
69 63 = ho clubs point with amazement at the 
Z 4 = 1 46% | Yankee’s record for hitting _ a 
ame ¥y ial ble plays and wonder how they stay 
Southern Association B lon Seb. It may be that the only 
i Octesne ......... D+. ‘ nr a “| time a club hits into a double play 
Little Rock .......... 40 28 .588 $8 |is when there are runners on the 
VINE orcccencsnmnes 34 27 .557 5% bases—a factor that a number of 
VELL a nomnenenen SS SLES? 43 other clubs don’t seem to be con- 
~ pid rete "30 37 «1448 «12% fronted with. 
gham 2 «837 = «.393) «=15%, Spud Chandler not only led in 
BER arene nnnnes BS 44 343 IM the pond league but is on his way 
Pacific st League to the best season of any pitcher 
W. L. Pet. G.B. in the major leagues—which explains 
ie ee sesseee . 4 = ig | part of the New York Club's nice 
He nuuscee, 81 66 1551 25% lead. ; 
 __=s os = = = ooae : a per begs pe od i 
YWOOd . ...... “ 9 463 5 roit are tromping all over each oth- | 
Dattand oa “se pf = 4 oe er in their fight for second money. 
ramento........ 44 104 .283 64% Washington ended the Yankees’ 


mask. This was 31 
‘than the best previous time. 


Vaughan’s 


Jarosz established his second rec- 
ord when he ran “WH” in 3 minutes, 
26 seconds while wearing his gas | 
seconds faster | 
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YOURE A WALLFLOWER! 
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ALL DAY AND 
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Veronica Lake of the famous 
hair took the famous cola 
taste-test 


from paper cups .. 
claimed Royal Crown Cola best- 
tasting. From coast to coast in 
6 out of 6 group taste-tests, 
Royal Crown Cola leads the field! 
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Monmouth Plays Up 


Non-com Training 


FORT 
axiom as old as that of Sherman on 
war or Napoleon regarding food is | 
the oft-repeated statement of com- 
manders that 1on-commissioned of- | 
ficers are “the backbone vf the 
army.” 

With the reduction of officer can- 
diate quotas, greater emphasis is 
betng placed upon the training of 
soldiers at Fort Monmouth in the 
responsibilities of non-coms. A spe- 
cial NCO school is conducted by 
the 803rd Signal Training Regiment | 
to give potential leaders an intensive 
course of instruction in the duties 
they are expected to perform. In ad- 
dition to mastery of their technical 
sktlls, these specially selected Signal | 
Cerps men must know how to take 
cage of themselves as soldiers in 
the field. 


Well Guarded 

A soldier reporter recently visited 
a field exercise of the student NCO’s 
s@veral miles from the main post. 
A challenging sentinel stood on a 
road 30 yards from a deeply wooded 
area where tall trees and heavy 
brush afforded plenty of natural 
Gamouflage for troops and instal- 
lations. Several yards nearer the 
woods, a second guard stepped from 
a hiding place from which he had 
been secretly covering the other 
sentinel. This was the reporter’s 
introduction to the training area 
where the NCO “cadets’ were in 
the third of four bivouac areas to 
be occupied during the two-week 
field exercise. 

In a setting which corresponds 
te actual combat-terrain, the men 
in the non-com school put to test 
in the last two weeks of their course 
the knowledge and training acquired 
during the first four weeks of a 
stiff and all-inclusive curiculum. 

Thirty-seven students, three offi- 
cess, three instructors and a mess 
overhead of five men had arrived 
at the bivouac area at 4 o'clock in 
the morning. They found the ration | 
truck and the rolling kitchen al- 
ready set up, with hot coffee, cereal 
and rolls ready to serve. After 
breakfast, the men set about put- 
ting up their pup tents, spacing 
them so that in the event of an air 
attack no single bomb could hit 
more than one tent. Next, fortifi- 
cations and drainage troughs were 
dug, the foxholes being close to the 
pup tents for protection in case of 
attack. 


Mess Well Equipped 


The mess area across from the} 
tents was well equipped. The roll- | 


ing kitchen boasted three gasoline 
ranges, and ice box, closet space for 
canned goods and kitchen utensils, 





and a large work bench. With a 
mess sergeant, two cooks and two 
KP’s, the kitchen was sufficiently 
staffed to supply food much the 
same as that served at Fort Mon- 
mouth, only three meals of the emer- 
gency “K” ration being used during 





Educators Tour Roberts 


At Training Conference 

CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—A two- 
day Pre-Induction Training Confer- 
ence was held here when educational 
and lay-leaders toured this vast 
training camp with unit leaders, and 


afterward met with them in open | 


conference at camp headquarters. 

Because of its high standard of 
“training, Camp Roberts was selected 
as an ideal study-field for laying a 
general foundation in pre-induction 
program. Planned by the Civilian 


Pre-Induction Training Branch, In- 
dustrial Personnel Division, ASF, 
the conference here is being dupll- 
cated in other parts of the country. 


MONMOUTH, N. J.—An| the two weeks in the bivouac area. 


An ice pit had been dug close to 
the kitchen for storage of extra ice 
and vegetables. 

Nearby, a large tent was outfitted 
for complete first aid treatment and 


| an ambulance stood in readiness for 


emergencies. 


Lt. Charles Sneed, one of the 
thsee officers in charge, had in- 
stalled wire communications, with 
lines tapped to Fort Monmouth via 
Camp Wood, Hearing Lt. Sneed 
earry on a telephone conversation 
with a plans and training officer 
back at the fort gave a partial con- 
ception of the results of Signal Corps 
activity in the field. 

The officers in immediate charge 
of the school, Lt. David McDearmon, 
Lt. Oscar L. Broline and Lt. Sneed, 
see that once the men are estab- 
lished in an area they continue with 
their extensive and well-rounded 
training schedule. With the aid of 
three instructors, Sgt. Herbert Boyd, 
Sgt. Eldon Terry and Cpl. John Som- 
mese, they give the men a workout 
under simulated combat conditions, 
emphasizing basic infantry tactics. 

Plan Own Strtegy 


Splitting up into two platoons, 
the students plan their own strategy, 
both offensive and defensive. Ex- 
tended order drill, defense against 
air attack, bayonet drill and map 
reading are among the subjects 
stressed. 

Col. Walter C. Ellis, commanding 
officer of the 803rd Signal Training 
Regiment and supervisor of the NCO 
school, echoes the time-worn declara- 
tion that good non-coms form “the 
backbone of the army.” The colonel 
guarantees that a high percentage 
of excellent leaders will be found 
among the graduates of the exten- 
sive course, which covers the rudi- 
ments of good soldiering. 
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---Keep Shelby Theaters Open 


By John Fay 


tuated with: telephone calls on 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—“Let’s go| “What's playing at No. so-and-so 
to the movies.” You say that maybe | tonight, please?” and often is sand- 
two or three times a week, dig up wiched in between showing training 
a nickel and dime or a reasonable | films, sometimes all day. 


facsimile thereof, and spend 


As for the other men of the full- 


couple of hours watching the good | time staff, Maj. Elwood C. Carpenter, 


guy do in the bad guy. 
Simple, isn’t it? 


But what of the 


complex organization behind movie | 


entertainment in War 
Theatres. 
91 on Duty 
Ninety-one people go into action 
when the soldier at Camp Shelby 
takes in a show, and that’s not 
counting the pop-corn girls. Eleven 
are full-time personnel; for the oth- 
ers the GI theatre game is a part- 
time job. 
At it full-time are the theatre of- 
ficer, supervising manager, super- 


Department | 


| theatre officer, is the officer. In 
|charge and responsible for what 
goes on. 


S/Sgt. John Delagarza, Jr. as 
supervising manager, keeps. the 
whole shooting match running 


smoothly and makes regular check- 
ups. 

S/Sgt. Albert R. Brady, supervis- 
ing projectionist, keeps equipment 


| in shape and watches over distribu- 


vising projectionist, and eight chief | 
projectionists, one for each theatre. | 


Then, part-time personnel: 

For each of the eight movie houses 
on the post there is a manager, an 
assistant projectionist, two cashiers, 
two ushers, two M. P.’s, a janitor, 
and a ticket taker. Count ’em. 

A day in the life of a projection- 


ist, only soldier-theatre man whose | 


work keeps him in the theatre all 
day, runs something like this: 

First he receives the films to be 
shown that night and checks every 
inch of them for defects and breaks. 
This involves looking over thousands 
of feet of celluloid. 

Cleanup 
Then he sets to on a cleanup pro- 


gram, first on his projection equip- | 


ment and then with a small detail 


on cleaning up the theatre and po- | 


licing the grounds. Candy wrappers, 
popcorn bags, and muddy GI shoes 
being what they are, this is no 
goldbrick’s task. 


Besides, on the grounds of newly 


erected theatres there is new shrub- 
bery and grass which demands look- 
ing after. 

All of this is invariably punc- 





table with the G. I.’s. 


ANN SOTHERN, glamorous Hollywood star, 


7 


puts thumbs 
down on the invitation to dine at the specially prepared 
table with other honored guests and climbs behind E. M.'s 


In this shot Miss Sothern is enjoying 


chow in the DEML mess hall at Camp White, Ore. 


tion of film. 

In addition, for all concerned and 
especially the managers, there are 
the other duties—making up pay- 





rolls, checking receipts, hiring an@ 


firing of extra personnel. 


What cashiers, ticket takers and 


ushers do is obvious. 
Shuttle Films 


One of the neatest bits of organk 
zation in the set-up is the shuttle 
system between three sets of two 
theatres at which the same film ig 


shown the same nights. 


One show begins with the fea. 
ture at 6 p.m. Some time later—i5 
minutes or more, depending on the 
length of features and short sub. 
begin at 
By doing some 
neat figuring beforehand, projection- 
ists and managers arrange it so that 
when the short subjects at the sec- 
ond theatre end, two reels of feature 
have ended at the first and have 
been delivered by pick-up truck, 


jects—the short subjects 
the other theatre. 











N A-l ARMY FOOD AND 
O. £1-1 MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management."’ Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
menus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
field kitchens, dehydrated foods. 
COMPLETE guidel Postpaid $2.00 
OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 

No. A-2 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 
spiration on problems facing officer 
as an individual. Postpaid $2.50 
N. A 3 COMPANY ADMINI 
©. £\-0 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Lt. Col, 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 

N A WARTIME REFRESHER 
O. 4i-4 IN FUNDA MENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matics—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 


N. A 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
©. fA-9 THE LAW. Three books 
in one. 1. Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
procedure—including duties of oe 
one concerned. Postpaid $1. 
N A MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
o. “ echism. Abbreviated 
self-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and answers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 


cedure. Postpaid S0c 
No A 2 INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
. “2 ULATIONS. Includes 


rifle marksmanship (M1903 “Spring- 
field’’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand’’), military dis- 
cipline, courtesies, interior guard, 
and infantry pack. ges. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MANUAL. Fourth edi. 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content, 
and illustration. Post; 50 


No. A-]] BL!t FRENCH. Stri 


ped non - essentials, 
with simple gystem of phonetic equiv- 
alents his companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas. Postpaid 75c 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 Hanpsoox. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide, under one cover, a simple 
compilation of the fundamentals of 
machine gunnery. Postpaid 50c 
HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 3oXwisit Con 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time- 
ly phrase book to meet needs of milf- 
tary personnel, to express themselves 
understandable Postpaid 75c 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 HANDBOOK. Guide- 
book primarily for the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department, coverin 
variety of subjects. Postpaid $1. 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 proro” READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed to war 
need of soldiers. More than hundred 
i ions..and. maps, 
foreign SOGRIOG. «a near 
No. A-16 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Iniantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty. rested . 
N A 18 S-2 IN ACTION. Shi 
oO. Fe ley Thomas. Tech- 
nique of securing information about 
the enemy. ‘Valuable information to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties ot a regimental intelligence offi- 


il TACTICS Al Ech 
No. A-2 NIQUE OF INFAN- 


TRY, Advanced. (Eleventh Edition). 
Description of Tactics and Technique. 
Basic, is given above under A-1l6, 
Here's more advanced material, in- 
cluding solutions. Postpai 


No. A-28 RADIO. Edited 


William L. Everitt. Adopted by v 
S. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication, Postpaid $5.00 

THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 Wir ANNOTATED. 
Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 


standing or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it. Postpaid $2.50 
GOING TO OCS. 


No. A-34 Goal of every E-M. 


How to choose, apply; requirements, 
teferences to courses and texts. Ex- 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1.00 


No. A-35 MODERN  jupo. 


Chas. Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
ters, development. Postpaid $2.00 
CONVERSATION. By 

No. A-37 Lipp & Besso. Spon- 
sored by AAF & U. 8. Navy; quick 
approach to practical-usage Spanish. 
ighest recommendation, class text 

or self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 
ENGINEER MANUAL 

No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text for officers, non-coms. Re- 
vised Discipline, organization, marks- 


manship, tactics, weapons, maps, 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging. 1, 

pages. Postpaid $4.00 

ENGINEER MANUAL 

No. A-43 (Advanced). Com- 

panion to Basic, above). 1,000 pages. 

Postpaid $6.00 


SONGS OF MANY 
No. A-4 WARS. Words, Music, 


for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
to Present. Just Published. 
Postpaid $3.00 


SONGS OF MANY 
No. A-44 Wins) Words Mu. 
sic for Songs of Freedom—Fedual 
Days to Present. Just published. 
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Fill in and mail the coupon below—OR 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers: and 


ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bldg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send books checked above. 
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. 5. Has Urgent Need of Blood Plasma, 
Maj. Gen. Kirk, Surgeon General, Says |- 


Ga 
WASHINGTON—More than 90,000; can people give their full support to | lives are being saved through the) 
ns must contribute a pint of|the Red Cross blood donor project | use of plasma. | 

each week to supply the plas-/| now being conducted in 33 cities and “On an inspection trip to North 

ma needed by the armed forces, the | through mobile units which visit | Africa, I saw with my own eyes that 

Bwar Department announced this! other areas,” | plasma was the foremost life-saver 

week as Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, | The Surgeon General said that | in the campaign,” General Kirk said. 

Surgeon General of the Army, | while instances of the use of whole |“It is used by our medical men in 
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Postal laws do not permit the en« 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
your films or other prices with 
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t to wra “p your rolls weil, tie 
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' 16 ounces of mellow pipe cut smok- 
ing tobacco. A cool, mild mixture. 
Only $1.25. Send for free catalog and 
trial offer. Sidney Ram, 559 West 
Monroz, V-6, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


MOTION PICTURES AND SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 





said published repor's from combat | blood are numerous, they are rela- the most advanced positions. Its re- 
theaters “must not lead the public | tively small compared with those insults sre almost miraculous. There 
jnto believing that the need for | whicn plasma is used. is no question that thousands of men 

a has been diminished.” | “Plasma is the life saver,” are being saved by plasma obtained 
“The contribution of blood by the , Kirk said. 'from blood donated in this country 
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“In certain cases, whole 
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Individual Attenti . 
american people, through the Amer-| blood is used to rehabilitate a cas- through the American Red Cross.” Gearentees Gutstandins Pietures. Roll | selection ever compiled; 75¢ to $1.00. 
jan Red Cross, is of the greatest | ualty, but in most instances it sup-| Invaluable Developed and | ae Bl “4p ~. new, ree ae 
-| . : 8 . _Im- | fuse ustrated! i 
fmportance in saving the lives of our | plements rather than replaces plas General Kirk said that plasma has | mediate Service, Mailing Bags’ Free. cama ree s ooh Fd — or 
ting men, in sustaining their mo- | ma. proved invaluable in the treatment | Universal Photo ‘Service, La Crosse, Wis. | ‘rst purchase. 


“In few cases will whole blood suf- 
| fice, but in many cases plasma alone 


and jin helping to win the war,” 
Generai Kirk said. 
General Kirk added: 


Hollywood Movie Supply, Dept. M, 


116 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE pecan: | Holywood California. 


EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 


of traumatic shock, a state of circu- 
latory exhaustion which often fol- 








| 
he life.” : 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford. Okla. : 
| saves u . lows severe injuries and burns. | jpiosmnces doe 
“Tt Is imperative that th the Ameri- | He emphasized that thousands of | “Cases have been reported in which oeiiens, aes ue oa, | SQUAREKNOTTING 
— as many as 43 pints of plasma were | enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25¢; SQUAREKNOTTERS! Make belts, 
given to one. man,” General Kirk | jumbo Reprints 4c EACH. JUMBO, handbags, etc. Quality cord samples 
said. “It can be administered in 


with catalog free. Beginners’ book, 
catalog and samples, 10c. Special 
Regular $1 book with 50c beginners’ 
outfit, all for $1. P. C. Herwig Co. 
Dept. AT-29, 121 Sands St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Box 868A, Minneapolis. Minn, 


|Arnold Says Invasion 
Strategy ‘on Time 


LONDON—Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
commander of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, outlined the “timetable of 
yictory over Germany” when speak- 
Ing here. 

“First, it is supremacy in the alr, 
and then a crushing invasion by 
land and by sea,” he said. “And so 
far,” he added, “we are on schedule.” 

“I have every reason to believe we 
can so. destroy critical objectives in 
Germany,” General Arnold contin- 
ved, “that Germany’s communica- 
tions, transport and production will 


front-line dressing stations. Its great 
advantages are that it goes right 
along with the troops, requires nei- 
ther typing nor refrigeration, and 
can be administered immediately.” 
General Kirk said that whole blood 
is valuable principally where the cas- 
ualty has lost a large volume of 
blood or where anemia develops and 
blood cells are needed tu replace 
those lost. “Thus, in some instances 
shattered and the morale of her peo-| men who have received plasma may 
ple greatly lowered, Then it will be | be given whole blood later,” he said, 
easier for our ground forces to make “byt in most cases the credit for 
their way into the country. | having saved the man’s life must go 
“The German leaders fully realize to plasma.” 


they must turn back the aerial arma- 
das of the United State and Britain Gen Drum Adds 
‘Leaf Cluster 


or go down to defeat,” General 
‘To His DSM 


Arnold asserted. “To date they have 
been unable to ‘halt the sledge-ham- 
WASHINGTON—Lt. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum, recently named chairman of 
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mer blows of the Royal Air Force 
and the precision wallops of the 
United States Eighth Air Force. They 
are doing all they can to halt our 
heavy bombers and for my part I am 
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doing all I can to keep up the bomb- 
ing weight. They have not halted us 
yet by any means. ” 

General Arnold stated that 600 to 


the Inter-American Defense Board, 


Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal for 


this week was presented the Oak 


“exceptionally 
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He went on to stress the fact that 
the Eighth Air Force was progress- 
ing with the development of planes, 
crews and technique, as he had sug- 
gested in. Washington last week, for 
the British-based Tactical Air Force 
to go into action when the Allied in- 
vasion of Western b Rusepe ate started. 


Abbot Dedication 
Attracts Dignitaries 


The decoration was presented to 
General Drum by the Secretary of 
War, the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, at a ceremony at the Pentagon. 

The citation for the award was 
read by the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 

The citation 
award read: 

“As Commander of the First Army 
and Eastern Defense Command, Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum has, by his 
leadership, judgment and high pro- 
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Dischargees Return Army 


Clothes; Effect Saving 


WASHINGTON—Although author- 
ized by law to retain certain articles 
of clothing in their own possession, 
many honorably discharged enlisted 
men of the Army are returning vol- 
untavily these articles for reclama- 
tion, thereby effecting important 


savings in clothing stocks, the War | 


Department announced this week. 

The Stock Control Division, Army 
Service Forces, reports that a num- 
ber of honorably discharged soldiers 
already have returned +lothing for 
further use and others nave inquired 
about the need for such 
To aid such former soldiers in re- 
turning their uniforms, the Adiutant 
General has established a standard 
procedure. 

Former soldiers desiring to return 
their uniforms should address a 
package containing clothing to the 
Commanding Officer of the Army 
installation nearest their homes, 
marking the box “Attention: Quar- 
termaster, Clothing and Equipage 
Classification Officer.” Those who 


clothing. | 


do not desire to pay the cost of 
transportation themselves may re- 
turn the clothing by turning over 
any properly addressed package, the 
weight of which will not exceed 30 
pounds, to the nearest Railway Ex- 


press Agency office for collect ship- | 


ment at Government 


expense. 


Furlough Gas Given 


In East Once More 
WASHINGTON—The | special 
tion of gasoline for military person- 
nel on furlough has been restored by 
the OPA. This applies to 12 North- 
;eastern States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Effective Sept. 1, up to five gallons 
| of gasoline may be secured by per- 
sonnel on furlough on presentation 





of leave or furlough papers to a| 
local War Price and_ Rationing | 
Board, The provision has been in 
| effect in all other states but was 
| revoked in the East on June 1, by 
reason of the crisis in gasoline 
supply. 
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Gen. Marshall | 
Says War In 
Last Phase 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of our air forces and of the basic 
design of their aircraft.” He added 
that unless the enemy finds a means 
of coping with American daylight 
precision bombing attacks he faces 
“the emasculation of his industries 
and his fighter command.” 


3. He revealed for the first time 
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that Chinese troops are hope ng given 8 eeley valid enywhere in’ the bene clary aamed. | alin 
modernized training in India. 
: 4. Rates do not increase wh 1.P 
4 He gave a cerefully detailed return to civilian life, io trom your i" 7a 
summary of the war, most important 
of which was his revelation of just : : 
what, plans were made at the vari- $1000.00 Limit. Twenty Year Participating Endowment | Ie 
ous Roosevelt-Churchill conferences. ; 
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| 3. The soldiers and machines sim- a 
ply did not exist for adequate rein- Print the following information on another sheet of sabi “ 
forcement of the Philippines before wen’ ae tai 
se struck. ull Name. Born—Day, Month, Year. thi 
the Japanese s : P Serial Number and Rank, Co, or Branch of Service, 
Lend-Lease Continued | Date Enlisted. Camp and State. gr 
4. Lend-lease aid to Britain and| ; 
| Russia continued throughout Amer- | Mail to: er 
lica’s great crisis. (Russia so far has me 
received more than 3000 airplanes, || GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. th 
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reinforcement of garrisons on the - 
“uncovered” West Coast, in Panama, 
Hawaii and Alaska were given frst x 
priority. Detachments were sent to c es . 
guard the South American coast as i gor 
far as Chile. ; ‘ Be 
6. The Anglo-American unity of 
|command has had as powerful, per- , 
haps the most powerful, effect on the | su; 
war as anything that has happened. ha: 
7. American victories at Midway as 
|and in the Coral Sea restored the su! 
| balance of power in the Pacific, and ‘ 
the resulting offensive at Guadal- of 
canal marked the beginning of the | a 
last phase of the war. is 
Japs Err tin, 
8. The Japanese made two major at 
miscalculations: That the Russian | bn 
| Army would collanse, and that cap- ate 
ture of the Philippines would not | : 
delay their timetable against Aus- ; 
tralia. _ i 
9. Bombings of Germany are y 
wrecking her war potential, and at 4 
sea the U-boat appears to have lost | » 
|its power. i | 
10. The victory in North Africa | I 
demonstrated a unity of Allied ef-| ing 
fort “which will sweep the enemy | the 
out of control of the European Con- | ac 
tinent.” | r 
« 
Os | x ke wk iacine of the con- “el 
Army Communications Ar 
‘Committee Revised | stantly increasing number of men the 
WASHINGTON An Aimy com- | : -- ; 
munications coordination committee on the different fronts, it is necessary 
has been established in the War De-| ple 
partment to take the place of the| : e ut 
Army Communications Board set up for us to steadily increase our pro- wa 
early this year. The latter has been In 
abolished. . air 
The new committee is charged with duction and to make sure Our men to 
the coordination of all communica- | ou; 
tions and electronics matters re-| r ° > nu 
ferred to it for consideration. It will | are NEVER in need of supplies of pla 
receive all pertinent communications . I 
referred to the War Department by any kind. firs 
the joint chiefs of staff or the com- the 
bined chiefs of staff. E 
Thé committee will comprise a le 
working group and a voting group. | JZ 
The chief signal officer will head the | Our Government has entered into M. 
latter, with the air en | 
officer, AAF; a communications offi- | ° 4 s . 
cor to be designated by the com-| contracts with American industry to x. 
manding general of the Army ; pet 
Ground Forces and the Secretary of pay for the labor and material to wil 
War’s expert consultant on com- ry 
munications, as members. ae Sees 
iil | produce munitions of war. the 
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2. The correct titles are: “From 
Suez to Singapore,” “Wildcats Over 


Casablanca,” “Letier From New 
Guinea,” “Thirty Seconds Over To- 
kio.” 

3. B. 

4. Rifle, hand grenade, bayonet. 

5. The second syllable. Materiel | 


was originally a French word which 
in the French language is always 
printed with an acute accent over 
the first “e.” 

6. Faise 
couraging 


The government is en-| 
wild-catting, that is, ex- 
ploratory drilling for oil in the hope 
of locating new oil pools | 

to. a | 

8. Luftlager—prison camp for air- 
men; oflag—for officers: milag for | 
soldiers; marlag—for sailors. 

9. False. Sicily lies roughly about 
1,000 miles south of Berlin. Orel is 
about 900 miles east of Berlin. 

».& 
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